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THE BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





EVERETT T. TOMLINSON’S 


The Red Chief 


“It is a thrilling story of the Revolution, 
and the boy hero plays a man’s part in a way 
to capture the hearts of all boy readers.”’— 
Newark News. I}lustrated, $1.50. 


ARTHUR STRINGER’S 


Lonely O’Malley 


“It contains much genuine humor, and 
will also serve as a pleasant reminder, to 
older readers, of the days of their youth.”— 
Boston Transcript. Illustrated, $1.50. 


ANDY ADAMS’S 


The Log of a Cowboy 


“One cau get a better idea of the life of the 
cowboy from this unpretentious little book 
than anything which has yet been written.’’— 
Cleveland Leader. Illustrated, $1.50. 


HOWARD PYLE’S 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book 


For Boys and Girls 
These classical tales by Hawthorne are 
fondly read by parents and children alike— 
and need no introduction. The new edition 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


end; she is just the nicest child in American 
literature.’”— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. $1.25. 


‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ a story which 
for grace and delicacy, for pathos and humor, 
is equal to anything ever written for children, 
or for that matter for older readers.’’—Boston 
Advertiser. 


pathos, and impressing healthful lessons of 
faith and charity.’—New York Christian In- 
telligencer. 





Rebecca 
‘Rebecca is delightful from beginning to 


The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol 


“There is no sweeter story published than 


Ijlustrated, 50 cents. 


The Story of Patsy 


“A charming story, full of humor and 


Illustrated, 60 cents. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Rose o’ the River 


“A sweet and natural love story with a 





OLIVE THORNE [MILLER’S 


Kristy’s Surprise Party 


** Ail who have this very pretty volume will 
be just as much delighted as Kristy is, for 
they are all capital stories of the best kind.”’— 
Boston Transcript. Illustrated, $1 25. 


ELIZA ORNE WHITE’S 


An Only Child 


‘*The joys and sorrows of this only ehild 
are set forth with rare grace and lifelikeness 
that older people, especially young mothers, 
will find of interest to themselves.”—Grand 
Rapids Herald. Illustrated, $1.00. 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN’S 


The Star Jewels 


‘*Miss Brown has a light fancy and a story- 
telling method which appeals to the young.” — 
Chicago Post. Illustrated, $1.00. 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 


The Golden Goose 


Six fairy tales from ancient Scandinavian 
sources, well told in simple, direct language 





HOUGHTON, 





with the 20 full-page pictures, in color, is a rugged background.’—7he Outook, New 
splendid Gift Book. £3 00. York. Illustrated in color, $1 25 suitable for little children. Illustrated, $1.00. 
tn Illustrated Bulletin with complete announcements will be sent free, on request, 


MIFFLIN @ COMPANY, Boston and New York 











D0 Oh 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


have told Bubjects that should be understood 
. by ever person ard ivformstion 
other things, properly, givea which should net b be 
but you have hidden by on se or foolish 
compassed the 
whole subject.” 
—Edward Kok, 
Editor La- 
dies’ Home 
Journal, 


books 


he 
~"G BOOKS TO MEN, 
By Ssivanus Stall, D.D, 


What a Young Boy 


Ou 
What a Young 
t 


to Know. 
Whata — x) 45 
ous ht to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
Mre. Muiy Wood-Alien, > 
x. Mrs, Emma}. A. Drake, 


What a Youn 


Waat Wet Wha 
Youn’ 4 Yous A Yous AMan 0 
Bor Man KysqyndFoury frit 


Ought to Know. 
One Dollar per copy, post free. 
Send for table of contents. 
The Vir Publishing Co.,869 Land Title Bidg, Phila., Pa. 


Caution.—Don t be deceived by those imitating our advertisements, 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR OLD ONES 


Send us alist of the books in your 
library for which you have no fur- 
ther use. We will make you a prop- 
osition for cash or exchange. Send 
to us for any book you see adver- 
tised. We will supply at lowest 
price. Our Bargain Catalogue Free. 


Hays, Cushman Company 
Suite 4 
195 State Street, Chicago 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 
By Mrs. JANE DEARBORN MILLS. 


* The Best of the Mother Books.”’ Brings Inspiration 
to Fathers and Mothers dealing with Homé Problems. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 


‘*To say my a Bible is |' 


et the Oxford 
The New Editions will | 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- # 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD _ 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles | 


With New Heips Under One Alpha- 
bet. 

‘*The most complete and best | 
arranged of all the helps in vari- © 
ous Bibles.’ \ 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MERICAN BRANC 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


ASK FOR THE 


an Oxford is sufficient. 

keeps on improving. 

prove a delightful surprise.’ 
—Christian Nation, 1904. 


JUST ISSUED! 


** A quart in a pint measure.” 





Brevier Black Faced 
Large type in small compass. 
Ready August, 1905 : 
Pearl, Black Faced Type 
Size, 54%X3% inches 


i wonderful clear type in a smalil- 
sizé b0OR 


The Oxford Bijou 
Gospels 


Size of page, 2X14 inches 
Printed in Large Clear Type on the 
famous Oxford India Paper 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 
Leather binding, 50 cents each 
The set in leather case, $2.50 








To the Readers of The Congregationalist 


N most of the homes reached by this paper there is some one who 
would be glad to know the liberal offers made by the publishers 


of Scribner’s 


Magazine to those who secure subscriptions for it. 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE IS KNOWN THE WORLD 


OVER. IT SELLS FOR $3.00 A 


YEAR-NO LESS. 


IT IS EASY TO CET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT. 

li you will send us your name and address and mention this 
paper we will send you an interesting review of the Magazine’s con- 
tents for a number of years, containing over one hundred half-tone 
reproductions of its noted illustrations, and at the same time tell you 
about some of the interesting things to appear in the Magazine in 
the near future and how you can best secure subscriptions. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 








Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Pifth Ave., New York 


ety 


FOR ALL D 
Cburcb — 
and Bonet Songs 
By the authors of the famous 


ROUND or 


on 











N 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON | rue BIGLOW & MAIN iN 00., New w York and =. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago Retwrneble Samples matled earnest inguirers.” 


Or at The Congregational Bookstore. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Out-of-Doors with Mr. Long 








Graphic stories of the 
babyhood of 16 com- 
mon mammals by JULIA 
A. SCHWARTZ With 


A new story for girls by ANNA 
CHAPIN RAY, author of the popular 
“Teddy” stories. Illustrated by 


Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


A book of adventure founded upon 
a real shipwreck, by ARTHUR R. 


THOMPSON. 


trations. $1. 





15 full-page illustra- 


The best version 


THE 


OAK TREE 


With 12 full-page illus- 
50. 


Another popular Colo- 
nial story by Mary P. 
WELLS SMITH, author 
of “The Boy Captive 
of Old Deerfield,” etc. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 





| Northern Trails is the book 


SIDNEY: HER SUMMER SHIPWRECKED IN | Aorfhern for boys and girls. Read what the 
ON THE ST. LAWRENCE GREENLAND | ~STails Syracuse Herald says about it: 


Do you know where Labrador is and 
what kinds of animals live there? The 
Northern Trails lead there—to the home 
of the white wolf, polar bear, caribou, 
wild geese, lynx, whale and salmon. Mr. 
CHARLES COPELAND has made the pic- 
tures so that the boy can understand how 
all these animals look. There are 220 























WILDERNESS of 54 favorite BOY CAPTIVE raphe illustrations, 400 pages, and this is the 
BABIES Fairy Tales. IN CANADA most beautiful acd most interesting book of the =a ah 


Have you read 


A Little Brother to the Bear? 


Could you guess this was the Coon ” 


The School of the Woods 


695 


; tions. 1.50. 
; : F : B k The chapters ‘* On the Way to School” and ‘‘ When You 
airy 00 meet a Bear” will interest you. These two books are uni- 
: form in size, illustrations and binding with Northern Trails. 
Edited for home use AMY = 
WITH SPURS by $1.50 each. 


IN ACADIA 
Beasts of the Field and Fowls of the Air 


are two other volumes beautifully bound and illustrated. 
$1.75 each. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON 


OF GOLD 


Stories of the heroes of 


chivalry and their deeds lustrations by of books for girls by 
by FRANCES N.GREENE 


WILLARD BONTE HELEN LEAH REED, 
and DoLLy W. KIRK. 


mnie we author of the favorite Following the Deer 
ancsomery dece- *‘ Brenda” books. Illus- ; 
y [lustrated. aden te eerste : ; 2 
Fully Illustrate 31.50. rated cover. meted by. Matharine Is not quite as large a book, 200 pages, but 
Price 01.48 Pyle. 1.50. very interesting. $1.25. 


Then there is the Wood Folk WA a 
Series telling of Secrets of the Woods, 


Wilderness Ways, the Ways of Wood ; 

Folk, ete. 5 volumes, each 60 cents. 

The Best Out-of-Door Books are 2 
the LONG BOOKS 


For sale at all Book Stores, or write 


GINN @ COMPANY, Boston 


Send your name on a post card for our Out-of-Doors Calendar—free 


With 85 clever il- The first of a new series 

















THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN 
THE WOODS 


Another delightful story by A. G, 
celebrated poets, artists, and musi PLYMPTON, author of ‘“* Dear Daugh- 
cians, by HARRIET PEARL SKINNER. ter Dorothy,” etc. Illustrated. 

Illustrated. $1.25. #1.50- 


BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS MEN 


Stories of the childhood of eight 











uote? LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. Sin‘oseune 











Seeing Our New Possessions Through the Eyes of a Trained Journalist 


“AN OBSERVER 
IN THE PHILIPPINES:” 


THE LATEST WORD FROM THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT 


By REV. JOHN BANCROFT DEVINS, D.D., 


Editor of The New York Observer 





St. Abigail of the 
Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Dedicated to President Roosevelt 








HIS is a book that will 
be read. It warms 
the heart of every lover 
of stirring, out-door life 
on sea and shore, and 


VITAL PROBLEMS and HOW THEY ARE MET 


A volume of more than 400 pages of intensely interesting matter, based 
upon personal observations, and treating of political, educational, social and 
spiritual conditions. An appendix containing extracts of addresses by Presi- 
dent McKinley, President Roosevelt, Judge Parker, Secretary Hay, Ex-Secre- 
tary Root, Secretary Taft aud Governor Wright. Handsomely bound. Well 








printed. Sixty-four full-page illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

makes its appeal to every 
i Secretary Taft Contributes the Foreword, in which he says: man and woman who 
: Philippine Ialande in writing chis volume is au, exceedingly useful cue. knows what it is to love. 
i the'very shurt time which other duties permitted. aud it seems to me It is a fascinating tale of 
H that he has told the story of the Philippine Islands and of the conditions old New Bedford whal- 


existing there with as earnest a desire to reach the truth as possible.” 
The direct work of the Government to Lay the Filipinos, and the 
successful efforts of the Protestant Missionary bodies, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Bible, Missionary and Seamen’s Socie- 
ties are treated with thoroughness. The many full-page illustrations 
will be greatly enjoyed by those wishing to see the faces of the men 
who are establishing law and «rder and righteousness in the Philip- 
pines. The record of the beautiful services rendered by a thousand 
American teachers will make every American proud of his fellow- 
countrymen. The chapter on the Duty of the American Church is a 
ringing call to the Church to send her best men and women into Govy- 
; ernment positions; into the teaching force and into the Mission 
Churches, and then to follow them with earnest prayer. 
i The book is interesting and inspiring. It will awaken patriotism 
and a realizing sense of the great mission of our own country to the 


ing days—not a religious 
novel nor one with a phil- 
osophical ax to grind. 
But it is more than a 
stirring sea-story, and 
touches the deeps of hu- 
man life and love and victory in a way that can never 
be forgotten. 


gobs 





natives of the Philippines. 
FOR SALE BY 








: ; Price $1.00 

Rev. JOHN BANCROFT DEVINS 

fi 156 Fifth Ave., New York .. . And sent postage paid to any 

address in the Postal Union for the price named, May be obtained BOSTON Ghe Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


Sree under certain conditions—particulars upon request. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. Silvester Horne has a billiard-room at 
Whitefield Tabernacle, London, and he says it 
has been the best recruiting ground for his 
ehurch. 


Bishop Edsall of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Minnesota invited the Presbyterian 
evangelist to preach at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathe 
dral last week, and Mr. Chapman accepted the 
invitation. 


Norway has been passing through a religious 
revival on a scale almost commensurate with 
her political revolution. The Norwegian 
Evan Roberts is one Albert Lunde, who was 
converted in 1896 in a Salvation Army barrack 
in Chicago, and thenceforth worked more or 
less with the army both in Chicagoand Boston. 


Financially supported by Roman Catholic | 





scientific societies, mainly in Germany and | 


Austria, a new missionary review is to be is- | 
sued quart-rly beginning next January, which | 
will have as its special mission the gathering | 


through the Roman Catholic missionaries of | 


information on anthropology, ethnography and 
philology. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society cel- 


ebrated the raising of its Centenary Fund of | 


$1,250,000 Nov. 7, with a great meeting in 
Albert Hall, London. President Roosevelt 
sent a letter of congratulation which was read 
by United States Ambassador Whitelaw Reid. 


Mr. Reid in his address said that most of the | 


great leaders in the United States and nearly | 


every President have been religious men. 


The city of Los Angeles has a Church Fed- 
eration including on its roll about one hundred 
churches. It stands for three things: (1) Co- 


operative activities in general evangelistic | 


movements, such as the meetings by G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, J. Wilbur Chapman and others. 
(2) United work for the futherance of civic 


righteousness as occasion requires. (3) A | 


sche ne of unified pastoral visitation by which 
all sections of the city shall be looked after, 
lists to be exchang 


initiation to be strergthened. The Young 


-d and individual church | 


Women’s Christian Assoziation of Los Angeles | 


is on3of the largest in the world, enrolling over 
3,400 members, 
rendezvous for many hundreds of women in 
business and thorough training on educational 
lines and in the Christian life. 


The National Prison Association of the 
United States convened at Lincoln, Neb., 
Oct. 21-26. Noted prison reform workers were 
present and such topics as the following were 
discussed by specialists: Practical Gains in 
Prison Administration, by Major R. W. Mc- 
Claughry of Kansas; Some Needed Changes in 
Administrative Methods in Reformatory Insti- 
tutions, by Hon. Frank L. Randall, Minnesota; 
Methods of Reform in Prison for Women and 
Girls, by Mrs. Frances A. Morton, Massa- 
chusetts; Childhood and Crime, by Judge 
Ben B, Lindsey, Colorado; The New Warden 
and the New Chaplain, by D. H. Tribou, D. D., 
Boston, chaplain United States Navy, and 
other prominent men. Chaplains William J. 
Batt of Massachusetts and D. J. Starr, D D., 
of Ohio gave stirring addresses on Prison 
Work. 


Our own recent Pilgrim Hymnal made clear 
the vital interest in hymnody and liturgies 
among us. British and American Wesleyans 
have recently put forth new hymnals, and the 
Presbyterian Church under the lead of Rev. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke is well on the way 
toward having a new order of service of wor- 
ship. A while ago the American Unitarian 
Association appointed a committee for the im- 
provement of church music, with Samuel A. 
Eliot as president, and it has gathered together 
Forty Anthems for Use in Liberal Churches, 
which the Oliver Ditson Company of Boston 
are about to publish. 


It affords a noon lunch and | 








NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOME 








THE CHILDHOOD OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


In this dainty gift- book Dr. van Dyke tells in his 
inimitable way of the influence of the idea of the 
Christ-Child upon medieval and modern art. He 
calis attention to many great and familiar pictures 
and others as well, and dwells sympathetically on 
the poetry and beauty of the divine motherhood 
and the wonderful gifts of imagination that have 
been inspired by it. 

The book contains many beautiful reproductions 
of the pictures told about in the text. 


Cloth, 16mo, with numerous illustrations 
from famous paintings, $1.00. Masterpiece 
Series, cloth, 50 cents; Canton silk, 60 cents; 
leather, 75 cents. 


IDEALS FOR GIRLS 


BY MRS. FRANK LEARNED 
(PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD) 


This work possesses the charm of an excellent 
literary style, combined in a high degree with the 
impress of a noble and gracious personality. The 
subjects are well chosen, and hold a wide range of 
interest, which with the qualities of helpfulness, 
hich integrity and sweet womantiness that they 
inculcate must make the book of value in the de- 
velopment and strengthening of Character. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12 


THE JOY OF LIFE 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


Miss French is never didactic, never obtrusive, 
never choking us with a moral, but always gracious, 
eplivening, and natural. One can liken the reading 
of the book to a conversation with a delightful 
friend. 

Cloth, 16mo, 80 cts. net; postpaid, 90 cts. 


CHILDHOOD 


BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY 
With an introduction by G. Stanley Hall 


The author of this book, the founder and pro- 
moter of the National Congress of Mothers, and 
for many years its president, comes to her subject 
with an authority based on wide and thoughtful 
experience. 

Her dominant impulse is to bring parents and 
children into closer and more sympathetic relations. 
She believes that discord in the home is in mos} 
cases due to a lack of comprehension of child na- 
ture and it~ needs on the part of those who have 
the care of the child. She claims there is abundant 
parental, self-sacrificing love, but that it must be 
supplemented by real knowledge of the child’s 
mental, moral and physical nature, if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 








@ We have in preparation the following Hand- 

some, Illustrated Descriptive Lists of our 
NEW BOOKS for the HOLIDAY SEASON of 
1905-1906. If you are interested to receive 
them enclose this blank. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
5-7 East 16th Street, New York 


Please send me WHEN READY: 
janes Pictures and Art Calendars. 


pitnsee Books of interest to women, including old 
furniture, old china, rugs, etc. 

awed. —— riptive Announcement of 
New Boc 

mere Ss Pasa tale Children. 


RG i. vr xcc hve voboe Saasw Pass Ghee eee pens Oneness peasneeee 
BGROIN Ei 4 oacanas inn vis seasne iEvieshiekeéeseeb copaerecee 


DALE isk phic Nocaenydevas eeterecSd essen cussed vute Cong. 











FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY, Publishers, XE. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR Foner 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing m5 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second Sc.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, 
Fourth Ave. aud 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
b. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
anvuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic aud educational at the South 
and in the West , among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Tweuty-second St., New York City, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CUHURCGA BUILDING SOCIBTY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. ee 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. iL. BH: Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charlies E. b, Hove. = Treasurer, ‘108 
East 22nd St , New York, N. Y. 1,152 
Washington St. Chic gO, Ill. ; Rev. G Se Hoos. "Corigre- 
re House, Bosto Mas Rev. H. Wikoff, 
9. A. Building, § San Franc ‘isco, ‘al. Field Secre- 
aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Tweuty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schoois in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Oflices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicagy, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHiNG SOCLETY, Covgregational House, Bostoa, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. i. Tewksbury, ‘Treasurer. 

The Missionary Depar iment sustains § sunday school mis- 
siovaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries aud other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy scho «is gratuitously. 
or at reauced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
departinent are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. Atl contributious from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

Zhe Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes Tne Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and wpe 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home rea 
ing, Records aud Kequisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and seils the buoks of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is eutirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8.8. & Pub. society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate na ue “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churehes of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permauent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev Wm A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel Bb. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Fg ge Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary , Rev. 

. P. Osborne, Room 601 C Jongregatioual House, oston. 
re ‘ongregational society devoted to the material, — 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
mau’s Friend soc ore Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F #. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Kev. Joshua Joit, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, establisheu by the Massachusetis General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregatioual House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and iis suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; '. KE. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co) a- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; ss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’sS HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 « ougregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Suren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








EOPLE were especially interested to see St. 

Abigail of the Pines, by the author of “ The 
Song of Our Sy1ian Guest,’’ because it was Mr. 
Knight’s first appearance in a new line of literary 
work—fiction. The publishers (the Pilgrim Press) 
are. gratified at the instant recognition which the 
book has won for itself on its own merits, for it 
takes an unusual book to successfully fullow an 
unusual book. The charm of its atmosphere and 
beauty of its style (not. to speak of the story itself 
at all) mark “St. Abigail” as an extraordinary 
piece of work. 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





The Greatest American Nowel 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 
By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated. $1.50 


“*The legitimate literary sensation of the day.”—Memphis 
Com. Appeal. 


““The striking fictional success of the season.”—Brooklyn 


A Splendid Open Air Book 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF 
‘AN AMERICAN HUNTER 
With remarkable illustrations. $3.00 net. Postage 23 cts. 


** Whatever animal he hunted he studied, and there is as much 
fresh first hand information as adventure in the volume.”— New 
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Eagle. 


York Tribune. 





Mrs. BROOKFIELD and HER 


CIRCLE 
By 


CHARLES AND FRANCES 
BROOKFIELD 
‘*The best of the recent books of remi- 
niscence is that which agreeably centers 


around Mrs. Brovoktield.”—I. N. Forp in 
New York Tribune. 


Illustrated. 2vols. $7.00 net 





IN THE NAME OF THE 
BODLEIAN and other essays 


By 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Pleasant, stimulating essays on a great 
variety of subjects, delightfully written. 


$1.50 net 








THE VOYAGE OF THE 
DISCOVERY 


By 
Capt. ROBERT F. SCOTT, R.N. 
Superbly lilustrated 


2 vols. $10.00 net 


‘““The ablest and most interesting 
record of travel to which the present 
century has given birth.” 

—London Spectator. 








THE LIFE OF JAMES ANTHONY 


FROUDE 
By 


HERBERT PAUL 


An able and illuminating biograph contain- 
ing much new material of the greatest in- 
terest. 


Iilustrated. $4.00 net 





ESSAYS IN APPLICA- 
TION 


By 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
“ The strength of his thought equals the 
beauty and grace of his style and it will be 


long before we find more finishéd and in- 
spiring essays than these.”— Phila. Press. 


$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents 





THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY. 


THE BEST FICTION 


filustrated. $1.50 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORT- 


“No teller of sea tales can put the passion of the sea more forcefully 
than Mr. Connolly.”’—Brookiyn Eagle. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT 
By E. W. HORNUNG. Illustrated, $1.50 


“ His unfz — resource, his iron nerve, his inherent pementy equip 
him with all the old persuasive charms. Chic ago Record-Herald. 


NIGHT 


By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” $1.50 


The delightful story of a Runaway German Princess and her adven- 
tures in England. 


THE WOOD FIRE IN NO. 3 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Illustrated in color. $1.50 


The most genial, kindly, humorous book he has ever written. 





OUR. 
NEIGHBORS 


1144 x 1744 
$4.20 net, postage extra 





CHARLES 
DANA 
GIBSON 


His Last and 
Best Book 


This book contains many hitherto unpublished drawings and cuntains the greatest and latest work of this great illustrator. 





A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
By JAMES H. BREASTED 


An elaborate and valuable history founded on recent original 
researches by the author. 


Superbly illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 33 cents 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 
An authoritative and delightfully written biography, splendidly 
ijlustrated. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net 





ANIMAL HEROES 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Illustrated by the Author. $2.00 








i A LITTLE PRINCESS 

| By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
| Illustrated in color. $2.50 

| 


“ They all have that fascinating quality which he always ate waaay Has sown - 
manages to throw around his stories.”’— Brooklyn Eagle. % ue “So here is the whole story of Sara Crewe, better than 
e5 ee it was at first because there is more of it.”— The Outlook. 
THE STORY OF i> é 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE A | SA-’ZADA TALES 
ROUND TABLE aly 6 ie | By W. A. FRASER 
By HOWARD PYLE Bx, 3s \. 
The illustrations and texts are both by Mr. Pyle and Fa Illustrated. $2.00 
are most humorous and attractive. oe, oa & , “ Graphic pictures of lives and adventures of animals, 
$2.50 net, postage extra pares: " always entertaining and striking in character.’ 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Woman’s Work 


IN OHIO 


Joint annual meetings of the Ohio Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions and of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union were lately held 
at Springtield. Both organizations reported large 
gains in interest and contributions, their offerings 
together amounting to over $7,000. A booklet con- 
taining sketches of Ohio’s nine missionaries has 
been prepared for distribution among the auxilia- 
ries as a stimulus to missionary interest. Mrs. 
B. F. Whitman of Cleveland has charge of this 
important work. 

The addresses were delightfully stimulating, the 
mission fields being represented by Miss Hattie 
Clark of Africa and Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis of 
China. Mrs. Horace Pitkin, recently bereaved of 
her husband in China, sang with pathetic power. 

The possibilities of young people’s work reported 
were shown by Miss Marion Brunner of Cleveland, 
an enthusiast in settlement work. Letters from 
the missionaries of the branch were burdened with 
a desire for the infilling of the Spirit for themselves 
and the home churches. The intensity of their 
spiritual eagerness was impressive. Mrs. Ida Vose 
Woodbury’s address on The Race Problem amazed 
with its mastery of facts and rapidity of utterance. 

For the third time Mrs. C. H. Small of Cleveland, 
whose efficient work is appreciated throughout the 
State, was elected president of the Home Missionary 
Union. For the first time in many years the union 
exceeded, in contributions, the aim set in its appor- 
tionments. 

The recent death of Dr. Schauffler has awakened 
great interest in the training school founded by 
him, and now called by his name. The Education 
Society recognizes the growing importance of this 
school by placing it upon its list of beneficiaries. 

Rey. H. A. Atkinson, pastor of the entertaining 
church, and Rey. Elizabeth Howland of Chillicothe 
spoke in turn of Sunday school work and the coun- 
try church. Secretary Small added greatly to the 
interest by bringing fresh news from the mission 
churches of Ohio. D. M. P. 


IN NEBRASKA 


The annualgmeeting of the Nebraska Branch So- 
cieties of Home and Foreign Missions was held in 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln. Miss Mary Porter of 
North China presented the interests of the foreign 
work. Dr. Harmon Bross and Rev. J. H. Andress 
of Chadron spoke for home missions and Christian 
education. Important subjects treated were: The 
Relation of Missions to Business, Interesting Our 
Children in Missionary Work, Life on the Frontier 
in Colorado, A Plea for a Higher Appreciation of 
Our Home Missionaries. The interest ia the meet- 
ings was well sustained to the last. The next 
annual meeting will be at York. M. A. B. 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf., 173. Tot., 657. 
Cons. Tot. Cony. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA OKLAHOMA 
Berkeley, First 1 4 Breckinridge 3. 3 
Calexico 9 El Reno 4 4 
Campbell 1 3 Hastings 18 
Lodi — 8 Minneha — § 
Los Aueoles, First 10 34 Oklahoma City - 38 
West En 9 Weatherford 11 
Oakland, First ee 
San Francisco, First 3 4 OREGON 
_ Pierce St. 3% Hubbard 5 
San Juan 2 5 Portland, First | 
Santa Ana 44 50 Salem, First — 6 
CONNECTICUI SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bozrah Center 5 6 Erwin 10 10 
South Glastonbury 4 5 Mazeppa G. @ 
: Waterman 6 6 
ILLINOIS Yankton a 27 
Albion - 20 
Chicago, West Pull- VERMONT 
man 8 Bradford 6 9 
La Harpe 38 39 East Dorset :° = 
Wyoming 2 4 Hardwick 3. 4 
+ ‘ " th K 
Wins sonpcetrs ne, North 5 4 
Billerica 13 13 South Hero 7 @ 
Boston, Shawmut 17 23 Warren 2 3 
Royalston 2 4 Wells River 3 
southboro 8 8 
WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA Antigo a1. 33 
St. Paul, ‘ . « Braudon - 10 
Tintah Atlantic a 49 Fond du Lac 8 
~ “Harris Ridge 5 
NEBRASKA ages First 8 
ei , Plymouth 5 
Granc 3 } 
pe tla a a <: Spring Green - 8 
Weeping Wate: — g Svouben 4 
NEW york OTHER STATES 
Little Valley 5 86 pay, to. N “ 18 
Philadeiphia 4 Gadienin D. C., 

OHIO Mt. Pieasant 9 18 
Springfield, First 5 6 Eight churches with 
Toledo 10 29 less than three 5 10 

Total s Jan. 1, conf., 5,111; tot., 11,893. 


It takes a big man to eat crow gracefully.— 
Creswell McLaughlin. 
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The 
APOSTOLIC 


LEADERS 


The New Bible Study Union 
(Blakeslee) Lessons 
for 1906 


his extremely interesting series gives a 
complete and connected account of the 
lives and work of the six great leaders of 
the Apostolic Church:— Peter, John, 
Stephen, Philip, Barnabas, and Paul. The 
first quarter covers the lives of Peter, 
John, Stephen, and Philip, and shows the 
spread of the Apostolic Church through- 
out Palestine. 


The second, third, and most of the 

fourth quarters are devoted to a connected 
and comprehensive view of the life of the 
great apostle Paul, giving a clear account 
of his missioanry journeys, arrest and im- 
prisonment, and showing his wonderful 
courage and self-sacrifice in carrying the 
Gospel from Palestine through Asia Minor 
and Greece to Rome. It also includes 
brief summaries of the purpose and gen- 
eral contents of his epistles inserted in 
connection with the biographical and his- 
torical material to which they belong, and 
so made understandable. This eight 
months’ study of the apostle Paul will be 
found of the greatest interest and profit 
bot educationally and spiritually. 


These lessons are published in seven 
grades, all finely illustrated, with three 
teachers’ aids, affording ‘suitable lessons 
for all classes of scholars from beginners 
to adults. Schools wishing to study this 
very important portion of Scripture con- 
nectedly and comprehensively will find 
these lessons fitted to their needs, 


For further particulars, with free speci 
men copies, address 


BIBLE STUDY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Wants 


For Kent. Very low terms, pleasant, well- uated 
house; college town, no malaria or humidity. Address 
J. A. Mattison, Demorest, Ga. 








Second-Hand church and chapel organs, Estey and 
other makes, taken in exchange. Send postal for list. 
Kstey Organ Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Why not earn more money? We help capable men 
to better positions; hundreds of opportunities now 
open: write for booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 300 
Broadway, New York. 


‘Teacher of music, piano and organ wanted at Talla- 
dega College, Alabama. Also teacher of piano at Touga- 
lov University, Mississippi. Address American Mission- 
ary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A Young Lady of education and ability, being in 
need of a change, would act as companion or a mother’s 
helper. Only a small allowance wuuld be required. 
Address J. M. B., 45, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms or meals—just the passage. Address Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Scholarship. A minister’s or teacher’s son can ob- 
tain a scholarship amounting to one-half the regular 
tuition in a leading New E: gland arin school. Only 
requirement, an unquestionable morai character. Ad- 
dress L, 46, care 7he Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Mistletoe. One bushel in patent hamper delivered 
prepaid to any express office east of the Rockies, 83.50. 
Smilax and other beautiful Southern decorations fur- 
nished. Address Mrs. Frauk E. Jenkins, Ladies’ Union 
Central Congregational Church, 229 N. Boulevard, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


A Congregational Minister of twenty-five years’ 
experience, having six months of leisure during the 
coming winter, would accept a temporary engagement 
with a vacant church at moderate compensation for 
self and wife. Address Box 5, Frankiin, Velaware 
County, N. Y. 


For Sale. Sets of all standard reference and other 
books, like Century Dictionary, The Britannica Scrib- 
ner edition, New Internativnal, Universal, Americana, 
Johnsen and other encyclopedias at reduced prices ; 
_— Eloquence, Stoddaru’s Lectures, Ventury Li- 
brary of music, Beacon Lights of History, Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference, Hastings’s bible Diction- 
ary,etc. Above books bougutt or exchanged. Address 
Book Exchange, 46, care Zhe Congregationalist, boston. 
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Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE DAILY SERVICE has been resumed at Central 
Church, Newbury and Berkeley Streets. This half-hour 
service’ begins at 4.30, and consists of evening prayer, 
devotional organ musié and a brief address A general 
invitation is as 3 iven. (Noservice Saturday.) 

e OPKINS DENISON, Minister. 
Mat SKBA W. STACKPUOL a Associate. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains aud mi temperance 
homes and boarding houses in  leadiag seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
popirpe hes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend aod 

A 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES 4. STODDARD, Prestdent. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary 
W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 











HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.;. 
aeningtons Picnge Blnneapoli; San Francisco ;. 
Manual ‘Free. ERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Sind Fifth Avenue, New York 


R h Seem, schools, families. 
Advises ue ‘about schoo 
WM. ‘0. PRATT, Manager. 


OoNNEOTIOUT, ‘HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD feurtielera faszinSatee 
THEOLOGICAL 
ae SEMINARY 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
gee, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


acilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough ootaing. for college men ont for those whe 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. poo we. Chances for self- 
help. 90th oy opens Sept. 1905. For Catalogue, 
__ete., apply to President avi N. BEACH. 











Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses in Missions and 
Religious Ped 
Sept. 26, 1906. 








THE EXTENSION OF BIBLICAL STUDY 


THE INSTITUTE OF Fiery COURSES 


1) for 











and p 
3 ds hool teach- 
SACRED LITERATURE mune ert aes Seach. 
(Cousinaing torbared in’ the improvement 
The American Inatitue of *BGextension of HiDlcal study 
Sacred Laterature) community. Private study 
class work or lectures. Sen 
OF for Announcements. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | 
WABAN SCHOOL 5,,%4?4%;s 
Box 144. MASS. 
A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 
Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 





Opened October 11,1905. Established and endowed 
for the thorough education of serious students of 
music. Prospectus, with the names of teachers, from 
New York ‘York. 53 Fifth Avenue, N. E. Cor. 12th Street, 

ew Yor 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT 


: Price 60 cents :: 





Miss Lucy Wheelock, so well known as 
a leader in primary and kindergarten 
work, says of this new song book: ‘‘It 
shows a rare sympathy with the child 
life, and has a fine musical quality.” 

It is especially rich in its variety and 
adaptability to all needs and occasions, 
both in Sunday schools and public schools. 

:: Ready Dec. 1 :: 

Send for returnable copy to 


sostoxn Che Pilgrim Press cauicase 
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HAVE YOU 


READ 


The book of the year? 


RELIGION and POLITICS 


A Volume of Sermon Essays 


By ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY, S. T..D. 
Rector St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


If there were nothing but the twelfth 
sermon-lecture in the book, it would be 
worth a prominent place in every 
ptivate library.— Syracuse Herald. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 








“More intelligible than the Authorized Ver- 
sion, more smooth, flowing and idiomatic than 
the Revised Version, and much more elevated 
and impressive than the Twentieth Century 
New Testament.”—Glasgow Herald 


The Corrected English 
New Testament 


A Revision of the ‘‘ Authorized” Version 
(by Nestle’s Resultant text). Prepared 
with the Assistance of Eminent Scholars 
and issued by SAMuUEt. LioypD, a Life 
Governor of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. With Preface by the 
BisHop or DuRHAM. 


16mo, Bible Paper, cloth, net $1.50; 
Leather, net $2.25 


“In naturalness, clarity of rendering, and ac- 
cordance with the usuages familiar to the modern 
world, without loss of dignity or the flavor of the 
older English to which we have been accustomed 
from childhood, the version pleases us better than 
the Revision o It is a real addition to the 
library of English versions of the New Testament.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York 











For Autumn and Winter Work with Young 
People 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Special Student’s Edition, 30 Cents Net. 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents met 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 7 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.— The Examiner, London. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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a Note This Column Each Week! 





Some Exceptionally Helpful Books on 


Sunday School 


Work 














2d Edition, 12mo, y 
Cloth nergize” MARION LAWRANCE 
General Secretary of the International 
Sunday School Association. 

“ Packed full of useful information. Filled 
with details, specifie and practical, for which 
a host of workers have longed and prayed. 
The book gives the cream of life-long experi- 
ence and observation. In its concrete details 
lies its unique and practical service.’’— The 
Examiner. 


Pencil Points for Preacher and 


Teacher ROBERT F. Y. PIERCE 
Illustrated, Cloth, net $1.25. 

Dr. Pierce is the recognized exponent of 
the art of conveying scripture by means 
of blackboard sketches and object lessons. 
Crowded with illustrations of blackboard 
pee and suggestions and forms a fittin 
ae on to his popular book, “‘ Picture 

ruth,” 


. i] LJ 

Kindergarten Bible Stories 
Old Testament 

Crater 3m By LAURA E. CRAGIN 

Devoted to the stories of which the little 
folks never tire, but told in the inimitable 
style for which this author has an excep- 
tional gift as well as a peculiar discernment 
in bringing cut the lesson of value. 


And Other Talks to Sunday School Teachers 

2d Edition, 16mo, 
Cloth net 50c. ” MARIANNA C. BROWN 

“Suggestive, interesting, valuable. 8 
The writer is an experienced teacher, who 
has made proof of her theories, and who is 
well able to make valuable suggestions.”’— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


The Gist of the Lesson 1906 


Leather, net 25c. 
(Vest pocket size.) R. A. TORREY 


Interleaved, Leather, net 50c, 

The seventh annual issue of this multum 
in parvo upon the International Sunday 
schvol lessons. A most — exposition. 
Nearly fifty thousand copies sold annually. 


Practical S. §. Lesson Commen- 
tary for 1 


Carefully prepared -by specialists in the 
various departments with Map and Black- 
board exercises. 8vo, Cloth, 50c. net, post- 
age 11c. extra. xis 

Its ——— value and marked spiritual 
expositions have given it a permanent place. 
FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


The Twentieth Century New Tes- 
tament Final Revised Trans- 


lation, 1905. 
Cloth, net $1.00. 

All criticism has now been carefully con- 
sidered and the results embodied in the New 
Revised and Final Edition. This is the prod- 
uct of thirteen years’ labor by a score of trans- 
lators and is practically a new translation. 


| Timely Works on the Life of Christ | 


The Walk, Conversation and Charac- 


ter of Jesus Christ Our Lord 
12mo. Cloth, 
12mo; Cloth, ALEXANDER WHYTE, D. D. 
“Rich and glowing meditations on the life of 
our Lord.”—British Weekly. 
2d Edition 


The Story of the Nazarene 
NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 
“ A living, breathing. throbbing story of Jesus’ 
life.”— Western Recorder. 


3d Edition 


The Crises of the Christ 


vO, te h, 
Syo, cloth, G, CAMPBELL MORGAN 


“ A superb and highly instructive book.”— 7he 
Examiner. 











ALL FROM OUR LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. 
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JUST A MOMENT 
of your : 
VALUABLE TIME 


The American Boar 


asks your attention to the following ten facts. 


1. We added to our mission churches last year 6,464 members. 7. In Turkey Mohammedanism is honey-combed with doubt 
; The old Gregorian churches are looking to our mission- 
aries for spiritual leadership. 


ad 


Je have 1,000 converts awaiting baptism at a single station 
in China, and might have 1,000 more if the station could 
be properly manned. . 8. The entire Albanian nation—2,000,000 souls—is without a 

missionary, and looks to us to send one. We are unable 


3. Not since the early days in Hawaii have such rapid con- 
to do so. 


quests been made for Christ as in China during the past 
two years. 9 As to Africa, sixteen years of work at Chisamba by Mr. 


Currie and his associates has converted the two native 
kings, gathered several churches, built schools for 800 
pupils and raised the ideals and life of the entire region. 
This is but one station of our three missions in the 
5. An additional $5,000 would double effectiveness of our Dark Continent. 

work in Japan. 


4. Japan is weighing Christianity in the balance. Buddhism 
is doomed. It is Christianity or nothing with them in 
the future. 


10. The whole world is open to Christ geographically, politi- 
6. In India whole villages are seeking Christ, and we cannot cally, religiously. Peace prevails, commerce spreads, 
even send them a native teacher. wealth increases. 


DO THESE FACTS INDICATE A NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY MISSIONARY SITUATION? 
DO THEY WARRANT US IN ASKING FOR A MILLION DOLLARS THIS YEAR? 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 














BROWN’S 


FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous | 
paintings by old and HIGHLAND HALL 


modern masters. 2,200 
subjects in Black and green A homelike s pore ae 
— pationts, located I @ 
vo ° 
. ealthful and attract- 
One Cent Each ive suburb of Boston. 
120 for $1.00 Experienced nurses 
Our new 48-page cata. | a re 
se Se oe | cuisine.” House situ- 
iliusuations ad twu sample pictures, sent for 2-ct. | ated on high ground 
stamp. Colored pictures of birds, size, 7x 9, 700 sub- : ana equipped Rt i ail 
jects. Sample and catalog for 2-ct. stamp. modern iuneuenaamis Banaacive to the recovery of 
Ceorge P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. patients. Address 


S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 










HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 























Characterized Ly strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


} 6ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
j THE HAWTHOR NE HOUSE for Younger Boys 





isso The Clifton Springs Sanitarium ‘205 


With the children nicely started in 
r school or college, hasn’t the time 
ential i ra th rou 
shlet which kas heen 9 ; now come for you to take that 
erous photog eproductions, [i change and rest you have been 
co aes etree path ; looking forward to all the autumn? 
ndliec oear oe At the Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
4 you will find the surroundings most § 
conducive to this purpose. At this 
popular Health Resort there is a 
large staff of physicians, a corps 
of trained nurses and attendants 
skilled in all methods of Medical, 
rf 0 MW M T N l 0 N SERVI F ES Surgical, Electrical and Hydrother- 
apeutic Treatments, and the bath 
s os. and treatment rooms are supplied 
With Individual Cups with all modern appliances. These, 
together with a most wholesome and abundant table, all lend themselves to the one end in view, 
Rest and Recuperation. 
No insane or Tubercular cases received. Send for Booklet “A.” 


THE SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 











We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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Event and Comment 


(Next Week) 
Thanksgiving Number 


Early Candle Light, a reminiscent article 
by Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D. 

A Thanksgiving Poem, by Frank Dempster 
Sherman. 

November Gold, a story by [abel Nelson 
Thurston. 

The Gleaners, by Clara E. Laughlin, with 
reproduction of Millet’s famous picture. 

‘* The Man Who Put His Arm Around Me ’’— 
One Aspect of Fatherhood, by Henry T. Bailey 

The Jew in America, by Isador Singer. 

A “Dandy” Thanksgiving, a_ children’s 
story by Frances J. Delano. 

A Report of the Inter-Church Federation 
Conference in New York. 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By the memory of Thy childhood 
and the love and favor Thou didst 
show to little children when they were 
brought to Thee, have mercy, Lord 
Jesus Christ, upon the children of our 
time. Let not their innocence, that 
needs must perish, give place to love 
of sin or forgetfulness of Thee. Keep 
their thoughts pure. Let not childlike 
trust die out of their hearts, or a dis- 
loyal worldliness possess them. Lead 
them through the trials of this present 
life, give them the victory over temp- 
tation and bring them at last to Thy- 
self in peace. For all parents and 
teachers, for the bereaved from whom 
Thou hast taken [ttle children to 
Thyself, for the childless and lonely 
of the earth, we turn to Thee. Help 
of the weak, and loving Teacher of 
the sons of men, give us grace to live 
before Thee so that our lives may be 
helpful to the children who come after 
us. For Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory, forever. 
Amen. 








E MEAN that the children shall al- 

ways have their place at the table of 
good things which we strive to spread. 
It would be a poor re- 
ligious paper, as it is 
a@ poor sermon, which takes no thought 
at all for them. This week, in connec- 
tion with our annual notice of the books 
for children’s reading which the publish- 
ers send out in such lavish abundance for 
the Christmas season, we bave called our 
issue of the paper a Children’s Book 
Number, giving their interests the right 
of way and providing material of value to 
them and to their older friends on their 
account. Miss Dillingham’s story, The 
Sale of David, will appeal both to children 
and to parents. It teaches with charm- 
ingly simple art the supreme value of 
the family relations. We hope our older 
readers will not neglect Mr. Martin’s 


The Children’s Share 


Conversation Corner. He has gathered 
from the circle of his young friends ac- 
counts of the books which they especially 
enjoy. These unstudied letters tell a 
good deal about the child’s world and 
the taste in reading of the younger chil- 
dren in cultivated homes. The reader 
will notice that they come from all parts 
of our wide land. The pleasant study of 
the wide popularity of Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin which Adéle Marie Shaw gives in 
The Lady of the Twinkle and the Tear, 
affords unusual glimpses in illustration 
and description of one whom the children 
everywhere know as a friend and who 
has the happy art of interesting the eld- 
ers with her humorous pictures of quiet 
life and the glory of the childlike heart. 
The notices of the children’s books of the 
season include 131 titles—and there are 
more to follow—probably enough to make 
a noticeable part of our coming general 
Holiday Book Number. To read and es- 
timate the actual and comparative value 
of these books and to suggest briefly 
what they stand for has proved no light 
task. We hope the work of our review- 
ers will justify itself in helpful suggestion 
to the friends of children in their holiday 
book purchases. 


ONSCIENCE has been directly ad- 

dressed from political platforms dur- 
ing the campaign of the last few weeks 
as it had not been for many 
a year. Politicians have 
preached repentance, and 
have exhorted the people to bring forth 
fruits worthy of it with the conviction 
and fervor of John the Baptist and of the 
Hebrew prophets. In previous campaigns 
the speakers have laid the sins of the na- 
tion at the door of other political parties, 
and have labored to persuade the people 
to punish the sinners by depriving them 
of public office. This year the disclos- 
ures of theft, robbery, deceit and false- 
hood have been too widespread to be 
charged to any one party. Thieves and 
robbers have held power over the people 
because of the confessed subservience 
to them of multitudes of citizens who 
either have not realized that they were 
being robbed or have shared in some way 
in the plunder. A wave of conviction of 
sin and repentance has therefore swept 
down political fences, and majorities have 
rolled up all over the land against political 
bosses. Mr. Jerome’s victory has been 
the typical one, and he has preached with 
the zeal of an evangelist the law of right- 
eousness and the gospel of ‘‘free and 
untrammeled conscientious citizenship.” 
But many other campaigners have pro- 
claimed the same message, and not a few 
candidates for office have turned preach- 
ers whose only sign of repentance thus 


Politicians as 
Preachers 


far is their evident conviction that the 
path to office now leads in that direction. 
Politicians have complained much against 
ministers preaching politics, but ministers 
have nothing to say against politicians 
preaching ethics, if only they will show 
their faith by their works. 








HILADELPHIA’S OVERTURN was 

a reform within a party. Mayor 
Weaver had back of him a nucleus of 
men bearing a party 
name, and apt in all 
the legitimate devices of party campaign- 
ing. The significance of Mr. Jerome’s 
victory in New York is that it was won 
on the basis of his independence of all 
party obligations, and because he is what 
he is in himself. Seldom, if ever, in our 
national history, and certainly not of 
late, has there been a more striking illus- 
tration of how the incarnation of virtue 
appeals to men and of what a person may 
do with a democratic people like our own, 
when he personifies fundamental princi- 
ples of ethics and government and goes 
out to challenge organized vice and petty 
politics. There can be no blinking the 
significance of his election as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times, pro- 
foundly encouraging to lovers of their 
country, and profoundly depressing to 
those who love and do iniquity. New 
York will be a much higher-toned com- 
munity after his four years’ term is ended. 
Its code of commercial ethics will be 
raised by the punishment of offenders in 
high places which Mr. Jerome is pledged 
tosecure. Its Tammany gang will have its 
grip on the treasury relaxed, if not shaken 
off altogether. Its harpies who prey on 
the poor will be driven from town, and a 
reign of the “square deal’ will have 
begun. 


Mr. Jerome’s Victory 


HE DEFEAT of “ Boss” Cox in Cin- 

cinnati and the election of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor and a Dem- 
ocratic legislature finishes 
a campaign in Ohio in 
which independent voting 
and church participation in politics have 
gone to greater lengths than anything 
ever known before. The incentive to in- 
dependence in voting came from great 
provocation by the party in power, whose 
candidates were unacceptable to oppo- 
nents of the saloon and racetrack gam- 
bling ; and exhortation to independence of 
corrupt bossism such as existed in Cin- 
cinnati received much increment from Sec- 
retary of War Taft’s speech counseling 
such action. We never have known the 
religious newspapers of any state to 
break over the customary rule of non- 
partisanship and neutrality in politics, 
and enter so heartily into any campaign 


Ohio’s Uprising 
and Overturning 
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as they have in Ohio this year, notably 
those of the Methodist, Disciples and 
Christian sects. Political machines here- 
after will have a wholesome respect for 
the Anti-Saloon League and the religious 
journals of the Interior, for the munic- 
ipal returns in Indiana show that the 
uprising there also had its chief strength 
among Christians. 
SPLENDID company of women was 
that one assembled at the anniver- 
sary of the Woman’s Board in Boston 
last week. In their pro- 
gram, their management 
of the meetings, their addresses and per- 
sonality they honored the great business 
in which they are engaged. The mis- 
sionaries showed not only familiarity 
with their own fields, but often a states- 
manlike view of the world work in which 
the Christian Church is enlisted now in 
different ways and with a higher sense of 
its importance than ever before. The 
surveys of the field by corresponding sec- 
retaries and the addresses by other lead- 
ers were both informing and thoroughly 
sympathetic with all the phases of mis- 
sionary enterprise, educational, evangel- 
istic, medical, literary and philanthropic. 
The large assembly was made up of repre- 
sentative women of ourchurches. They 
came from all parts of New England and 
from the Middle States, every one a 
worker. Congregationalism may justly 
be proud of these mothers, wives and 
daughters of its homes. One would have 
been dull, indeed, who could look over 
the assembly at the tables in Lorimer 
Hall on Wednesday evening, and not be 
stirred both to thanksgiving and to con- 
fidence in the future of our missions at 
the sight of those fine, earnest, womanly 
faces. If the men of our churches were 
as thoroughly organized as the women 
there would be no halting in the progress 
of missions. How different would be 
the story to be told at the centenary of 
the Board at Williamstown next year if 
the Woman’s Board had not been organ. 
ized twenty.seven years ago! 


Honorable Women 


Foe YEARS OFFICIALS of the 
American Board have held before its 
constituents the high ideal of a million 
dollars’ annual revenue 
for the organization, but 
never have so many def- 
inite steps been taken toward that desir- 
able end as since the Seattle meeting. 
Under the impulse of the enthusiasm 
there manifested the oflicials returned to 
work out a comprehensive scheme for 
materially increasing the donations of the 
churches during the coming year, and in 
January a campaign directed toward the 
rank and file of business men will be 
inaugurated. Fifty leading Congrega- 
tional centers from Bangor, Me., to Den- 
ver, Col., have been selected for confer- 
ences. Bands of speakers made up of 
prominent missionaries and business men 
will be sent for a day in each place. In 
the morning a meeting will be held with 
pastor and church officers, in the after- 
noon a general meeting and in the even- 
ing, at a supper for business men partic- 
ularly, it is hoped to secure an assured 
support for a series of years from not 
less than 10,000 men. 
Smith of China, than whom the Board 
has in the field no more able or famous 


A Campaign by the 
American Board 


Dr. Arthur H.. 
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man, has been cabled to return for a 
share in this series of meetings, and as 
it is ten years since he visited America, 
he will be warmly welcomed by all who 
want his views of the stirring changes 
through which China is passing. The 
Board does not intend to neglect the 
smaller places throughout the country, 
and to that end will plan conferences 
with various co-operating committees. 
The first was held in Boston, this week 
Wednesday. Nor will the spiritual side 
of the work be overlooked in the de- 
velopment of the practical element. 
Through an American Board prayer un- 
ion, in which it is hoped many will en- 
roll themselves, definite prayers will be 
ascending daily for the work in the home 
churches, and on the foreign field. On 
one of our advertising pages from week 
to week appear statements of various 
matters which the home secretary desires 
to keep before the churches. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has done 

well to order that hereafter all appli- 
cants for appointment as secretary of 
embassy or legation must 
possess knowledge of at 
least one other language than English, 
and must be examined as to their com- 
petency, and to issue orders which at 
once take the consular service out of pol- 
itics and put it where it should be, on the 
plane of efficiency, integrity and devotion 
to the nation rather than to self or party. 
The lamented Secretary of State, John 
Hay, planned for this, for he was as aware 
of the comedies and tragedies of our dip- 
lomatic and consular service as a man 
could be; but it has been left to Secretary 
of State Root, with his passion for thor- 
oughness, his relentless search for facts, 
and adamantine will in executing a policy 
of reform when convinced that it is nec- 
essary, to co-operate with the President. 


Consular Reform 


HE SIGNIFICANT admission of 

Harvard’s head football coach re- 
specting the impossibility of a decent 
game being played under 
present rules; the revela- 
tions in Collier’s Weekly of Nov. 11, as 
to the extent to which ‘‘commercialism ”’ 
taints the management of university ath- 
letics in the Interior; the orders recently 
issued by university officials in the same 
section of the country against ‘‘graft”’ 
in connection with college publications ; 
the tragedy at the Naval Academy last 
week in which a life was lost owing toa 
defiance of law to which academy officials 
as well as the student body have been 
parties; and the death of a student at 
Kenyon College as the result of out- 
rageous initiation ordeals in connection 
with secret fraternity life—all these have 
had a sobering effect on parents, if not 
on educators. President Roosevelt has 
instructed Secretary of the Navy Bona- 
parte to probe thoroughly the death of 
the cadet who died after participating in 
a formal fistic contest managed by the 
student body and sanctioned by its code 
of ethics, a code that also prevails at 
West Point, it issaid. It is time that the 
ethics of much of our educational insti- 
tutional life had a good airing and disin- 
fecting, and the faults will not all be 
found among the undergraduates, or in 
athletic life alone. 


Student Ethics 
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NDER THE PRESSURE of events 

which could not be resisted, Count 
Witte and the Czar have been forced to 
remove General Trepoff 
from the post of Gov- 
ernor-General of St. Petersburg; and 
Count Witte also has given his pledge 
to the leaders of the Liberal or Moderate 
party that if there is but one delegate to 
the Douma who desires a constituent 
assembly on a broader basis than the 
Douma, the Czar, will grant it; indeed 
he already has promised extension of the 
franchise far beyond the limit which the 
Czar set but a few months ago. Count 
Witte at last has succeeded in getting a 
cabinet organized, but not as representa- 
tive of the old Liberals or the Zemstvoist 
leaders as he wished it might be, and in 
the main made up of the more liberal of 
his former subordinates and colleagues 
among the bureaucrats. Most of the 
Liberals or Moderates still distrust him 
and refuse to co operate heartily with 
him, which makes his path the thornier, 
inasmuch as he is beset at the same time 
behind and before by the aristocratic re- 
actionaries and the socialist proletariat. 
But, as we point out in another para- 
graph, the great conservative force of 
the Orthodox Church is thrown now 
against perpetuation of the anti-Semitic 
crusade which has shamed the world by 
its intensity. Slowly, but surely, the 
more thoughtful of the Liberals or Mod- 
erates are coming to believe that it is 
either evolution under Witte or anarchy 
now, and are giving him their support. 
The revolt among the sailors at Cron- 
stadt, suppressed with a stern hand, in- 
dicates how far short of reliance on its 
military forces the reigning family comes. 


Russian Evolution 


T. STEAD appeals to Christen- 

e dom to give its sympathy to the 
Czar, who, he says, isa mystic, profoundly 
religious, and upborne 
at the present hour by 
a sense of consecration to his people’s 
good and an indifference to personal con- 
sequences which is remarkable. Mr. 
Stead is a persona grata with the Czar 
and knows him as few men do, and we 
have no disposition to question the cor- 
rectness of his statement; but more sym- 
pathy will go out from Americans to 
Count Witte than to the Czar, for his is 
the weightier task of constructive states- 
manship, since henceforth the Czar either 
obeys him and saves his throne, or dis- 
obeys him and awaits—God knows what. 


Count Witte’s Task 


HE ORTHODOX GREEK CHURCH 

of Russia is at a crisis in its history. 
Such atrocities against Jews as the world 
ia a has seen during the 
rist and Russia’s past fortnight by ad- 
en herents of the Chris- 
tian Church indict to a degree Chris- 
tendom everywhere. Leagued with the 
bureaucracy and autocracy for genera- 
tions, and made intensely reactionary 
by the domination of the despised 
and hated Pobedonostseff, the Orthodox 
Church can be credited with no bene- 
ficent part in the great revolution now 
under way, any more than the Roman 
Catholicism of France in her days of 
upturning at the close of the eighteenth 
century could be; indeed now, as then, 
the priesthood and the tyrants share a 
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common condemnation. There is this to 
be said, however, that under the newly- 
appointed procurator general of the Holy 
Synod, Prince Obolensky, a new day 
seems to dawn, and instructions have al- 
ready gone forth to the clergy to stop, in 
Christ’s name and for his gospel’s sake, 
the awful anti-Jewish wave of hatred and 
slaughter now sweeping over the empire. 
What conserving and restraining effect 
this order may have remains to be seen. 
Such an appeal as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has just made in a letter to the 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, and such 
pressure as Bishop Potter and other Prot- 
estant Episcopal leaders in this country 
have brought to bear on Russia’s Am- 
bassador to England, will show the Rus- 
sian Church’s leaders that they have it in 
their power to consérve or mar the good 
name of Christendom throughout the 
world by their course during the next 
few weeks. 

HE TENOR of the letter of Bishop 

Tuttle, presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church’s episcopate, to 

Archbishop Tikhon, 
The Greek Church head of the Orthodox 
and the Protestant a P 
Episcopal Church Church of Russia as it 
is represented in this 

country, relative to the latter’s persist- 
ence—against frank protest—in ordain- 
ing a deposed clergyman of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and the comments 
of the journals of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church on the affair, show that a 
very decided set back has been given to 
the movement, fostered by the High 
Church party, for formal relations of 
amity between the two bodies of Chris- 
tians. The contention is that the act 
is not only an invasion of jurisdiction 
but also of amity, indeed the Living 
Church says that it is a case of insult 
to the church for which it assumes to 
speak. In view of all the courtesies ex- 
tended to prelates of the Russian Church 
by leaders of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in view of negotiations already 
under way between the two churches, in 
view of the need of a policy of concilia- 
tion rather than offense of American 
sentiment with respect to Russian pol- 
icies of whatever sort—political or ec- 
clesiastical, and especially in view of the 
peculiar status, ecclesiastical and social 
—of the clergyman who was taken into 
the Russian fold, it certainly does seem 
as if Archbishop Tikhon was a marplot 
of the nth degree. 


E BELIEVE that the evolution of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country will not carry it toward St. 
ical ae Petersburg or Rome. 
e Future 0 e . Hy $ 
Protestant Epis- iuncsanumee ae 
copal Church 
ance of its weightiest 
clergy have far more in common with the 
non-Episcopal sects of this country than 
they have with either Roman or Greek 
Catholicism. Why, even during the past 
week a revolt against perpetuation of the 
ritualistic régime in the diocese of Mil- 
waukee has broken out among the laity 
and the clergy. Modern scholarship is 
undermining the exclusive claims of epis- 
copacy and making it malleable to ad- 
justments of polity, just as modern so- 
cial conditions are making independency 
understand the imperative demand for a 


modified individualism and a controlling 
yet controlled superintendency. 


NPRECEDENTED ATROCITIES 

against Jews throughout Russia 
have profoundly moved the world, espe- 
cially Jews wherever 
found; and whatever may 
be the result of the appeal of American 
Jews for intervention by President Roose- 
velt as a man, it is clear that vast sums 
will be raised here and in Europe to give 
such relief to the friendless, homeless 
and propertyless in Russia, From the 
Rothschilds in London and Paris to the 
humblest wage-earner in New York’s vast 
Ghetto, the dominating thought now is, 
What can we do to bind up the wounds 
of survivors and assuage the grief of the 
mourners? Seldom has Christianity had 
a finer opportunity to win the gratitude 
of Jews throughout the world than it 
now has by Christians contributing to 
these relief funds and by words of re- 
buke and repudiation for the acts of nom- 
inal Christians in Russia. The steps al- 
ready taken by the clergy of the Anglican 
and Protestant Episcopal churches, to 
which we refer elsewhere, are steps in 
the right direction, as was the meeting 
in the Church of the Epiphany, New 
York City, last Sunday evening, at which 
Christian and Jewish divines spoke. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is profoundly concerned 
over conditions in Russia as they affect 
Jews, and he is not indifferent to the ap- 
peals which American Jews are making 
that he act as unmindful of precedents in 
this case as he did in the coal strike and 
in settling the strife between Russia and 
Japan; but up to the present hour he has 
felt that intrusion might add rather than 
lessen the tension in Russia. Fortu- 
nately, there is confidence both in Lon- 
don and New York among Jewish lead- 
ers that Count Witte is hostile to such 
atrocities and stands ready to ameliorate 
Jewish conditions when once order reigns 
and the government can control the situa- 
tion. 


Succor for Jews 








DVICES from Canton indicate that 

anti-American feeling grows there, 
and especially in the province where the 
Presbyterian missionaries 
met such an awful fate, 
details of which have 
come to the public. An American woman 
has been spat upon in the streets of 
Canton, and our consul, Mr. Lay, has 
been threatened with personal injury if 
he does not demand the release of im- 
prisoned boycotters of American goods. 
The sole male survivor of the Presby- 
terian mission at Lienchow, Dr. Machle, 
has given details of the terrible affair 
which are harrowing, involving the 
drowning of his daughter in the river; 
public exposure of Mrs. Machle and Miss 
Chestnut; the stoning to death of Mrs. 
Machle as she appealed for mercy to the 
rioters; and public exposure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peale and then his murder, in his 
wife’s presence, by clubbing, and then 
her death in the same brutal fashion. A 
terrible load of share in responsibility 
for this rests upon Americans, whose 
course as legislators and immigration of- 
ficials has roused to indignation the 
Chinese populace in this province, from 
which part of China most of the Chinese 
in this country come. 


Anti-American 
Feeling in China 
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OTWITHSTANDING GERMANY 

has come at last to assent to the 
plan of the Powers to make a joint naval 
demonstration against Tur- 
key as a threat intended to 
force her to comply with the Powers” 
plans for reform of Macedonia’s financial 
administration, the Porte still refuses to 
make the concessions demanded. The 
ground of this confidence and defiant 
mood is not easy to explain, save by in- — 
nate obstinacy. Had Germany remained 
constant it would be easier to understand. 
Word comes from Constantinople that 
the Porte has also refused to recognize 
the contention of the United States that 
educational institutions in Turkey main- 
tained and conducted by Americans in 
Turkey and Syria shall be entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as similar 
institutions supported by Europeans. 
Those interested in the administration of 
these institutions, chiefly Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, are watching 
with extreme solicitude to see what 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Root 
decide to do in the premises. Turkey, 
according to Minister Leishman, once 
granted this most reasonable concession ; 
but, when acting under the pledge, which 
he understood had been given, our insti- 
tutions proceeded to interpret the order 
and adjust themselves to the new status, 
it was found that there really was no in- 
tention to meet our claims. Now, a 
formal rejection of our contention has 
come, and it will rest with the Adminis- 
tration to decide the next step. 


Turkey Defiant 





Triumphant Democracy 


If as the year 1905 opened you had been 
asked, you who are a thoughtful, high- 
idealed American patriot, to voice the 
mood of your mind and heart could you 
have found better words than these of 
Edwin Markham ? 

What do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the State? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 


We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 
The common burden and the public trust 
To be a thing as sacred and august 

As the white vigil where the angels kneel. 
We need the faith to go a path untrod, 
The power to be alone and vote with God. 

Well! Between the dawn of the year 
and this, its tottering decline, much his- 
tory has’ been made. Evils in business 
which have shocked and maddened have 
been disclosed. Collusion between the 
vulgar, sordid, merciless rich and the 
tyrannical, self-seeking, traitorous po- 
litical boss, has been revealed in all its re- 
pulsive nakedness. The high and mighty 
and the conventionally religious have 
been laid low in shame, and leaders of 
the people for the people’s defense have 
been found. ‘‘Graft’’ has been seen to 
be a national vice, and much of our mu- 
nicipal government but a travesty of de- 
mocracy. 

All the time the day has been approach- 
ing when Fate decreed that we should 
either condone or approve evil, or turn 
once more to righteousness, when by the 
ballot rather than the torch and bludgeon 
we should revolt or once more supinely 
bend the knee to plutocrat and boss, when 
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we should register the will of freemen or 
the flattery of slaves: 

The great, the important day, big with the Fate 

Of Cato and of Rome 
has come and gone, and the historian of 
this country bids fair to name Nov. 7, 
1905, as one of the most important in our 
history since Appomattox. 

With 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God, 

the Quay-Penrose machine in Pennsy]l- 
vania—and especially in Philadelphia— 
the Tammany machine in New York, 
the Cox machine in Cincinnati, the Lentz 
machine in North Jersey, the Gorman 
régime in Maryland and the alliance be- 
tween the boss and the brewer and sa- 
loonkeeper in Ohio have all received such 
terrific rebukes and defeats that it is ap- 
parent that a new day in our history has 
come, a restoration of liberty and de- 
mocracy in communities where faith in 
democracy had been lost to a very consid- 
erable extent, and where it had come to 
be accepted as fact that contentment and 
corruption were inseparable. 

Nor is the victory confined to the area 
of municipallife. Salt Lake City has to its 
credit the triumph of an anti-Mormon, dis- 
tinctly American party, prophetic of the 
stouter assertion and ultimate triumph of 
old-fashioned virtue in Utah. Maryland 
has rejected Senator Gorman with his con- 
stitutional amendment aimed at the Negro 
and intended to disenfranchise him. Cni- 
cago has adopted, by referendum vote, 
laws which will create a higher type of 
municipal judiciary, widely extend her 
park area, and also has bettered the per- 
sonnel of her officials. Boston has elected 
a district-attorney as free as Jerome in 
New York from any obligation to a polit- 
ical machine, whose policy is declared 
to be to satisfy the people's desire for 
a thoroughgoing probing of corruption 
wherever found; while Massachusetts by 
her vote for lieutenant governor has let 
it be known that she believes tariff re- 
form is in order. 

The tonic effect of the election will be 
felt far and wide, at Washington as Con- 
gress takes up the issues for which the 
President stands, in State legislatures, 
as they deal with propositions for better 
election laws, restriction of insurance, and 
aught else that is for the people’s inter- 
ests. Our national self-respect has been 
increased, our reputation abroad bettered, 
our future social and political life puri- 
fied by the wind of righteous wrath which 
has swept over us. 

To some extent the decisive victories 
won have been due to the splendid trust 
their fellow-citizens have had in candi- 
dates who stood for reform, notably so 
in the cases of Messrs. Jerome and 
Weaver; but this has not been so in 
other cases where the candidates were 
decidedly inferior to the principles for 
which they stood. 

The fact is that new issues have emerged, 
new alignments are going on, individual- 
ism or indifference to the authority of 
formal political organizations is rampant; 
and the main facts that emerge are that 
the people are tired of tyranny and fraud, 
sophistry and looting, ‘‘ regularity ’’ and 
theft, and will follow with a rush any man 
who incarnates courage, candor, and the 
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ideals of justice, equality of opportunity 
and social welfare. 

Ere this new era on which we have en- 
tered closes, much will happen that now 
can only be dreamed; but it is clearer 
than it was a fortnight ago that the Amer- 
ican people are still democrats in essence, 
still love liberty, and believe profoundly 
that the cure for the ills of democracy is 
more rather than less of it. They have at 
last got 

the faith to go a path untrod 
if need be; and 


The power to be alone and vote with God. 


Thou Knowest the Command- 
ments 


Thou shalt not kill. The finding of 
parts of the body of a young woman in 
Boston Harbor has brought to light the 
horrible fact that she suffered death 
while conspiring with others to kill her 
unborn child. And the grewsome details 
of the story, published from day to day 
in the newspapers, have led multitudes 
in Boston and other cities to the dis- 
covery that they are daily passing to and 
fro beside scores of buildings where such 
murders are being done for money and to 
hide other crimes. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. The 
shameless breaking of this law was re- 
vealed the other day when a man well 
known in public life died in New York, 
and it was found that he had for many 
years had a wife in that city and at the 
same time was maintaining a woman in 
Massachusetts with children she had 
borne to him. Many such cases of the 
breaking of the seventh commandment 
are known to the friends of adulterers 
who occupy honored positions in society. 
Our civil courts by the freedom with 
which they grant divorces, help to min- 
ify the sin of adultery even for those 
who do not care to go to the expense of 
putting themselves within the protection 
of the statutes. 

Thou shalt not steal. A United States 
senator has been convicted of stealing 
land from the Government of which he 
is a law-maker chosen by the people. 
Several other members of Congress have 
been proved guilty and others are under 
indictment for such theft. A large num- 
ber, including army veterans and other 
citizens who have been held in honor, are 
charged with thus defrauding their neigh- 
bors. Thieving has become common, 
shared in by life insurance officials and 
directors, promoters of land and mining 
schemes and of fake enterprises—and 
some of the thieves use the title of the 
Christian minister to gain the confidence 
of those from whom they steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. It is 
not necessary to take space to record 
cases of perjury where men have sought 
to shield themselves by charging theft, 
falsehood and other crimes against inno- 
cent men. Such a case of a man high in 
Government employ is now before a court 
on appeal. This kind of lying has often 
escaped without public condemnation, 
sometimes with the plea for excuse on 
account of the chivalry and generosity 
of the liar. 

Thou shalt not covet. Need we recite 
the familiar story of men who have 
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amassed vast wealth by using meanly 
many men and advantages unfairly se- 
cured by them to drive other men out of 
business and to take possession of what 
they had fairly earned? 

Is the time at hand to take account of 
these sins, when men will not only call 
others to judgment, but will confess that 
all the people are sharers in the guilt? 
There are signs in the cries for moral re- 
form, and in the recoil against proved 
evil deeds and evil doers that the day of 
national repentance is athand. One sign 
is in the fact that these sins are attract- 
ing so general attention and more out- 
spoken condemnation. 

No genuine revival of religion can come 
to us unless it is preceded by a return to 
the keeping of the Commandments. The 
word of God is not ancient, but belongs 
to this time and this people, which says, 
‘I will come near to you to judgment; 
and I will be a swift witness against the 
sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and 
against the false swearers, and against 
those that oppress the hireling in his 
wages, the widow, and the fatherless, and 
that turn aside the foreigner from his 
right, and fear not me, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 

‘Then shall ye return and discern be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, be- 
tween him that serveth God and him that 
serveth him_not.” 





In Brief 


The psychological moment again gets eredit 
for the moral revolution of election day. 


With intimations of a National Art Gallery 
in Washington and a guarantee of a National 
Theater in New York, the cause of the fine 
arts in this country is louking up. 








As the war against Mormorism in Utah 
opens in Congress this fal], bear in mind Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh’s pene- 
trating remark that ‘‘ polygamy is just Greek 
for the dunghill.”’ 





Those who believe in prayers for the dead 
will be interested to know that thirty thou- 
sand Roman Catholics in Montreal recently 
gathered in Cotes des Neiges Cemetery on one 
afternoon to pray for the souls of those buried 
there. 





It must have been a fine sight to have seen 
and heard 4,000 British blue jackets gathered 
in St. Paul’s in London on Trafalgar Day, 
listening to a great sermon by Dr. Gordon 
Lang, and singing lustily, ‘‘ Eternal Father, 
strong to save.” 





All honor to the women of New York who 
took part in the city election. No voters did 
more than they to win the triumph for Mr. 
Jerome and for the princ'ples he stood for. 
Nor were the women in several other cities 
wanting at the time of need. 


Rev. Thomas E. Judge, formerly editor of 
the Catholic Journal of Pedagogy and the 
Catholic Review of Reviews has succeeded to 
the place of editor of the New World, Chicago. 
The paper already shows the benefit of the 
change, in make-up and tone. 





**You stand by and see men who are your 
inferiors in morals and intelligence and in al- 
most every other way set down in black and 
white what you shall and shall not do, politi- 
cally.” So said Mr. Jerome to New Yorkers 
before election. It was true of that city and 
many others. It is not so true now. 





Sturdy athletes from the colleges and reso- 
lute, muscular mechanics from the mills made 
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up Philadelphia’s special police force which 
opposed with physical force the foes of soci- 
ety at the polls last week. Sounds quite Rus- 
sian! There the students and the wage earn- 
ers are the most implacable foes of tyranny. 
May the compact continue! 





The column Closet and Altar, in The Con- 
gregationalist, which has been maintained 
for several years, is not losing its popularity, 
but it is not always understood clearly. The 
Pilgrim Press had an order the other day 
presumably for the book which was compiled 
of extracts from that column. But the writer 
wrote for a copy of Closet and Cellar. 





Dr. Munger’s article in our paper last week 
has been extensively quoted from on the edi- 
torial pages of the Boston Herald, the Tran- 
script, the Springfield Republican, as well as 
commented on in other journals. One pastor 
read a considerable portion of it to his people 
last Sunday. It fitted admirably into a sermon 
based on the text, ‘‘ Provide things honorable 
in the sight of all men.’’ 





As the returns came in at Philadelphia on 
election night indicating the triumph of the 
City party, the bands began to play Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, and the crowd on the 
street took up the song. Militant Christian- 
ity produced the splendid triumph there, and 
it was no wonder that the populace found the 
grand old hymn of the Church the natural 
medium for the expression of rejoicing. 





Count Witte, who is finding it so difficult to 
rally to his support the L'berals or Moderates 
of the Russian Empire in the work of con- 
structive reform, is said to have exclaimed with 
deep feeling last week, ‘‘ If Christ himself were 
at the head of the Government the Opposition 
would not believe in him.’’ What a tribute to 
the world’s confidence in the absolute recti- 
tude of Jesus this most suggestive saying of 
the great Russian statesman is. 





The contrast between points of view with re- 
spect to Sunday on the Atlanticand the Pacific 
coasts is shown by thinking what would hap- 
pen in New England if the rector of an Epis- 
copal church in Portsmouth, N. H., or Provi- 
dence, R. I., should announce that the second 
service on Sunday hereafter would be held at 
4 Pp. M.,in order that the congregation might 
attend the theater in the evening. Such an 
incident is chronicled as happening in Seattle. 





Other denominations are at least as alive 
today to the stragetic importance of Hawaii 
as are the Congregationalists who first planted 
Christianity there. At a meeting of Episco- 
palians in Chicago a few days ago, Rev. Kong 
Yin Tet, rector of a church in Honolulu, de- 
clared that the Chinese of the islands are 
three generations ahead of Chinese in China 
because they live in a Christian environment. 
He added that “‘the Hawaiian Islands are the 
key to the Orient, and we want the Church in 
America to help us turn that key.” 





Lincoln Steffens’s comment on the Phila- 
delphia election is suggestive: ‘‘I retract ‘ cor- 
rupt and contented’ very gladly, but do you 
resolve not to be contented again lest you be- 
come again corrupt. Since Philadelphia leads, 
let her lead on.” Few men in the country 
have done more to bring to pass last Tuesday’s 
defeat of municipal bosses than S. S. McClure 
and Lincoln Steffens of McClure’s Magazine. 
** The day of the American Boss is past,’”’ says 
the Baltimore Herald. It is such statements 
as this which move temporarily aroused citizens 
to settle back into their former complacent 
indifference while the shorn locks of the par- 
alyzed boss are growing long again. 





There can be no mistake about Dr. George A. 
Gordon’s opinion of the act of the Methodist 
bishops in turning Prof. H. G. Mitchell out of 
his chair in the Theological School of Boston 
University. These bishops, said Dr. Gordon, 


*‘ have deposed a noble man for what they re- 
gard as incorrect thinking about the world be- 
fore Abraham. It may ba a question whether 
they have deposed the professor or themselves. 
There are worthy and honorable bishops, and 
we havetwo or three of them in Massachusetts. 
It may be in part a matter of heredity with me 
that I cherish the saying that the House of 
Bishops is a house of folly. But it seems as 
though these Methodist bishops had shown 
that they live in the cellar of that house.” 





““To the tired thousands who have not the 
energy to dress for church Sunday morning, 
Rev. Mr. T——, in the Sunday H—,, will de- 
liver a short sermon.’’ ‘‘To the mothers of 
New England, particularly the young mothers, 
upon whom the future of our country depends, 
‘Aunt Mary’ will give a series of practical 
talks, ete.’”’ ‘* Jack Lorimer’s Luck or Scrubbs 
Against Sluggers to Win. Every boy and girl 
should know Jack.’”” Thus does the Sunday 
newspaper of today cater to the adults who 
are prone to make laziness an excuse for non- 
churehgoing, to mothers who hitherto have 
been the bulwark of the Church on the side of 
attendance, and to young folk who must be 
the recruits of the Church of tomorrow. What 
will the end be? 





Canadian Congregationalism has lost one of 
the lay pillars in Mr. Charles Alexander of 
Montreal, aged eighty-nine years, of whom 
the Montreal Witness says: “ With him busi- 
ness was but a means to an end. Nor was 
that end personal aggrandizement or the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. It was that he might 
become a power of good among the people. 
. . » There was no man in the city who shared 
so actively in philanthropic enterprises, no 
man in the city who according to his means 
supported philanthropic work more gener- 
ously. ... The legislation providing provin- 
cial reformatories for young Cciiminals was 
passed largely through his unremitting ef- 
forts.”? The Witness ranks him with Howard, 
Wilberforce and other philanthropists. 





Such a demonstration as Boston witnessed 
last week of the interest of Congregational 
women in foreiga missions raises the question 
whether there might not be at least once a year 
a similar public demonstration of the enthusi- 
asm of Congregational women for home mis- 
sions. To mass at one point representatives 
of the numerous organiz itions in our churches 
that work for some department of home 
missions would give a sense of unity and 
power such as may now be wanting. We 
understand that steps are being taken toward 
such a federation of women now particularly 
identified with the home missionary propa- 
ganda. An annual meeting similar to that of 
the Woman’s Board need not be in any way a 
competitive gathering, but each might re- 
enforce the other. 





The college young man has got into politics 
to an unusual degree this autumn, and he is 
usually on the side of decency and honor. 
There were hundreds of them enlisted in be- 
half of the Jerome candidacy, and one of 
them, a son of Sec. George A. Hood of the 
Church Building Society, and a teacher in a 
high school, gives in the Transcript of Nov. 
10, an interesting picture of his long day’s 
work. He was impressed chiefly with the 
immense expense of labor and money that 
seems necessary to get a set of city officers 
properly elected. Counting up the paid peo- 
ple, and the watchers, and the challengers, 
and the election district captains and workers, 
he finds that 27,000 is a low estimate of the 
number of people that were actually taking 
part in the work of getting and counting the 
vote for the 550,000 voters in the big city. 


It will be some time yet before the ideal of 
Christian unity is realized on earth. Any one 
who reads the religious newspapers just now, 
when comments are numerous on the Inter- 
Church Conference, will be impressed with 
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that fact. An Episcopalian—representing a 
denomination which did not accept the invita- 
tion to join in the conference—writes to us 
that he does not recognizs the Congregational 
** Society” as a church; and he is sure that 
the favor of God is exclusively bestowed on 
the organization to which he belongs. In sup- 
port of this he quotes St. Cyprian, “‘ No one 
has God for his Father who has not the Church 
for his Mother.”” The Christian Advocate 
speaks for Methodists, saying of Unitarians, 
“* If by any process they are introduced legally 
into this conference the first Inter-Church 
Conference should be the /ast.”” We might 
quote further. 





Personalia 


Fridtjof Nansen, the Arctic explorer, is Nor- 
way’s first Minister to Great Britian. 


The Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality at 
Harvard University, this year, will be given 
by Professor Wilhelm Ostwald of the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, the eminent chemist and philos- 
opher. 


George Meredith, who recently broke his 
leg, is convalescing rapidly. He is reported 
as being as stanch a Liberal as ever and fully 
in sympathy with Welsh Nonconformity in its 
fight against Established Church schools. 


Pius X., patron of athletic contests in the 
grounds of the Vatican, rallying to them the 
youth of Catholic societies throughout Italy, 
is quite a different figure from ascetic Leo 
XILI., writing sonnets in Latin and Italian. 


Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church considered his duties in Philadelphia 
on Election Day more important than his pres- 
ence at a meeting of the bishops in Brooklyn, 
and so informed his associates. He was right. 


G. K. Chesterton, in a recent talk to Oxford 
University students on The Greatest Disaster 
of the Church of England, intimated that it 
was to be found in the fact that all her clergy- 
men were “gentlemen.” Chesterton is a 
democrat whatever else he may or may not be. 


Oct. 7 was the third anniversary of the 
death of John Kensit, who led a movement 
of protest against ritualism in the Church of 
England. On that date a memorial college 
was opened at Finchley, near London, to train 
protesters, who are to be called Wyckliffe 
preachers, “‘to preach Christ and expose 
Romanism.” 


The older women among our readers will be 
reminded of by-gone days as they read of the 
death at Santa Barbara, Cal., of Dr. Amour 
ette M. Beecher, in her prime a prominent 
educator in Connecticut and a pioneer among 
American women who have studied and prac- 
ticed medicine. She was a cousin of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


The last surviving sister of ‘‘Gail Hamil- 
ton’’ (Miss Abigail E. Dodge) was buried at 
Hamilton last week. Gail Hamilton was well 
known to readers of The Congregationalist 
a score of years ago, many articles from her 
pen having appeared in its columns. One of 
her sister’s last literary services was to edit 
her life and letters. 


Bishop Greer and prominent Protestant 
Episcopal clergy in New York City cabled to 
Bishop Potter in London last week and in- 
duced him to labor with Russia’s ambassador 
there to bring pressure to bear in St. Peters- 
burg which will gave the Jews of the empire 
from such barbarous treatment as is now 
being meted out to them. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church will miss 
her great legal authority and constitution 
interpreter, Bishop S. M. Merrill of Chicago, 
who died last week while in the vicinity of 
New York, where he had been meeting with 
his fellow bishops on affairs of the church. 
He once was a journalist, editing the Western 
Christian Advocate, 1868-72. 
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While others hedged, or silent lay, 
He to the people spoke all day; 
Aye, and he said precisely what 
He thought; each time he touched the spot. 
** In heaven’s name, what does he mean! 
Was ever such blind folly seen!”’ 
The wag-beard politicians cried: 
“Can no one stop the man?” they sighed. 
* This ‘talking frankly’ may be fun, 
But when have such mad tactics won? 
He may be happy, but the cost 
Ts ours! 
And still the people at his feet 
Followed and cheered from street to street. 
Truly this ne’er was known before; 
No soldier, sailor, orator— 
No hero home from battle he 
Whom welcoming thousands rush to see; 
But just a man who dared to take 
His stand on justice, make or break; 
’Twas all because the people found 
A man by no conventions bound; 
Who sought to heal their black disgrace 
By treating rich and poor the same, 
Giving to crime its ugly name, 
Damning the guilty to their face. 
And when the votes, at last, were read 
Our candidate ran clear ahead! 
This be his glory and renown: 
He told the truth—and took the town. 
—R. W. Gilder, in Poems and Inscriptions. 


The whole election’s lost!”’ 








M. Pobedonostseff, in his farewell speech to 
the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Greek Church 
last week, said that he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that throughout his long career he 
has been a faithful servant of the State. Yet 
more than any other man, probably, he is re- 
sponsible for Russia’s present anarchy, anti- 
Semitism, and lack of men of initiative who 
can come to the aid of Witte in his herculean 
task. 


An Episcopal rector who once took a Jap- 
anese theological student to see Henry Irving 
play Becket, writes to the New York Evening 
Post a letter telling of the profound effect the 
event had on the Oriental. ‘‘ You know I may 
have to suffer some day for holding to what I 
believe to be the truth, and I have often 
thought that I would never be able to play my 
part in the right way,’”’ wrote the Japanese; 
and added, *‘ From now on I shall never be 
troubled with such a thought; for when the 
time comes I shall remember that Henry Irv- 
ing has taught me how to die.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
continued, *‘ I should try to die like Becket.’’ 


In and Around Boston 


The Strangers’ Church 


Shawmut, sometimes yclept The Church of 
the Outstretched Hand, is not the only one at 
the South End which cordially invites and wel- 
comes strangers, but it certainly has excellent 
success in adapting its services and activities 
to students and other temporary residents. 
One such feature is its arrangement for tem- 
porary membership by which a person may 
feel that he ‘‘ belongs’? to Shawmut, while 
still remaining a member of the dear home 
church. The Friendship Meeting, after the 
Sunday evening service, the Pleasant Tuesday 
Evenings, the Discussion Class led by Dr. 
McElveen, the Children’s Hour, Sunday after- 
noon in the reading-room, are all features 
which will reward investigation. The inform- 
ing Church Calendar is distributed through- 
out the district on Saturday by an organization 
ization of boys known as the Shawmut Cadets. 


About twelve Armenian families of Boston 
and vicinity meet at homes in Dorchester 
at 3.30 Pp. M. every other Sunday to pray in 
their native tongue. Ona recent Sunday they 
met at the home of John K. Shamlian, a mem- 
ber of Shawmut Church. 


Mr. Leavitt’s Successor at Somerville 


Rey. Robert W. Beers, the new pastor at 
Broadway Church, comes from the Presby- 
terians. He is a graduate of Lafayette Col- 
lege and Princeton Seminary and has had 
pastorates at Elkton, Md., Corry, Pa., Cincin- 
nati, O., and Waterford, N. Y., having re- 
mained at the last named point fifteen years. 
A series of evangelistic meetings which he led 
in Cincinnati added fifty members to the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, which promptly called 
him to its pastorate. Mr. Beers has traveled 
and studied in Egypt and Palestine and is the 
author of a book entitled, The Mormon Puzzle 
and How to Solve It. 


Sermons by Telephone 


Eight pewholders in the Old South Church 
have had apparatus placed in their pews 
and connected with the pulpit, by which the 
words of speakers are brought to the pews 
with a distinctness which puts to rout worries 
and troubles incident on slight deafness or 
remoteness of sittings from the pulpit. The 
acousticon—as the apparatus is called—as ad- 
justed to the pulpit does not markedly alter 
its appearance, and the receiver in the pew, 
when held to the ear, attracts no more atten- 
tion than does a lorgnette or opera glass at 
the theater. The preacher, like the actor, 
now has a confederate in the man of applied 
science. If not, why not? 





The British Weekly, in calling attention to 
the marked differences of opinion among Lib- 
erals which are coming to pass on the matter 
of religious education, and the clamant need 
that the party should make up its mind as to 
which solution it is to adopt for a party meas- 
ure, gives as its own opinion: ‘‘ Complete 
separation between secular and religious 
teaching; secular teaching to be given by the 


State and religious teaching by the churches.” 
It calls for an immediate understanding be- 
tween the Liberal party leaders and the 
Roman Catholics. 


A Great Sunday School Event 


This statement headed the program of the conven- 
tion held last week in Hartford, Ct., under the joint 
auspices of the Connecticut Sunday School Asso- 
ciations, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
and Hartford Theological Seminary. A glance 
through the four days’ program would confirm the 
statement. Noted speakers and leaders in the Sun- 
day school movement appeared in each session, 
among them Mr. Marion Lawrance, Dr. A. F. Shauf- 
fler, Prof E. P. St. John, Mr. Frank L. Brown, Dr. 
W. D. Mackenzie, Dr. Joseph Clark (better known 
as Timothy Standby) and Miss Annie S. Harlow. 
With their united aid a program seldom equaled 
was listened to by large audiences. 

The pulse of the convention steadily strengthened, 
reaching its greatest height of enthusiasm in the 
closing session. Several unique elements con- 
tributed to its marvelous success. It was fostered 
by three strong organizations, each in itself a 
sufficient motive power. It was held in a large 
center of active church and Sunday school workers, 
the entertaining church being probably the most 
successful in organizing and holding young people 
in New England. Perhaps the most remarkable 
among the many efforts put forth by Fourth Church 
is the choir organization. There are four: a vested 
choir limited to sixty members ; a young ladies’ 
chorus of fifty ; a boys’ choir and a girls’ choir, the 
four aggregating 150 voices. Each afternoon ses- 
sion was followed by an organ recital. At the be- 
ginning of each evening session, one or more of the 
choirs led the praise service, also contributing 
selections. Mr. E. C. Knapp, leader of the choirs 
and former superintendent of the Sunday school, 
now superintends Dr. Jefferson’s Sunday school at 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

While the various speakers were trying to solve 
the vexing question, How shall we hold our young 
people in the church and Sunday school? there was 
ever present the active demonstration of how Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey was successfully meeting the issue in 
his own church. And while every one seemed to be 
taking voluminous notes of the addresses, undoubt- 
edly the feature of the convention that will impress 
them most as they go back to their own work, was 
that magnificent array of young people of the Fourth 
Church. E. W. B. 
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Western Need and Benevolence 


By Rev. Austin Rice, Walla Walla, Wn. 


“*Is the West of age?” Should not “the 
‘Golden West ’’ cease to need aid from the older 
states? Probably many visitors to the Pacific 
this year asked themselves such questions, 


-and answered them in the affimative. In con- 


trasting the vast and growing prosperity of 
Washington with the barren hills and close 


-economy of New England, one feels surprised 


and indignant that the hard-earned money of 
‘the older section should be asked for the sup- 
port of the gospel in the new region. Most 
ministers recently from the East are thus as- 
tonished and indignant. I confess to much 
sympathy with the position that the West 


-should be self-supporting in a religious way. 


I should like to see the recent editorials of 
The Congregationalist widely read in the 
West. They are needed and wholesome. But 
I am afraid that they will do harm in the East, 
and they are founded on a considerable misap- 


prehension of real conditions here. They do 


us an injustice, and they may dampen mis- 
sionary contributions from stronger states. 

To begin with, the traveler sees the pros- 
perous places beside the railroads; he sees 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. He does not 
see the small hamlet, the mining camp, the 
new settlement, or the homesteader’s cabin. 
When our Eastern friends visit us we eagerly 


‘place our best before them; we gather chick- 
‘ens and melons; we polish the silver and we 


boast of our state, until perhaps they draw 
wrong inferences concerning our daily fare. 
Are we doing so little for ourselves in the 
support of religion? Let us compare Wash- 
ington and Massachusetts, using the Year- 
Book of 1905 as the standard. Obviously the 
only fair test is on the basis of church mem- 


‘parship. Others may give to philanthropy, 


but the main stay of the gospel must be from 


«Christians. 


In Massachusetts the average Congregation- 
alist paid $15.02 for the support of his local 
church; in Washington, $13.60. For benevo- 
lence Massachusetts gave, per capita, $5 16; 
Washington, $2.45. Total for the work of the 
Master in the Bay State, $20.18; in the Pacific 
state, $1605. The difference, while consider- 
able, is not overwhelming. 


NO RENTED PEWS 


Look now at some things which make the 


‘situation more difficult in the new region. 


Compare systems of money raising for local 
church support. In the wealthier churches of 
Massachusetts the home expenses are met by 
pew rentals and the parish system. Thus per- 
sons who desire to attend church—and nat- 
urally in an older region the desire both re- 
ligiously and socially is stronger—pay a large 
sum even though they may not be Christians. 
On the other hand, in Washington every 
church of every denomination has the free 
pew system. We believe this is truer to the 
spirit of the Saviour. At any rate no other 
plan is practicable here. The state exempts 
from taxation only free churches, and there is 
not a rented pew in Washington! But if the 
churches of Massachusetts were dependent 
solely for home support on voluntary contri- 
butions, as we are, it may be questioned 
whether they would raise, per capita, even 
the meager dollar and a half more a year than 
their sisters in Washington. Perhaps they 
might not raise so much. 


THE AGE OF THE CHURCHES 


The oldest church in this state is only in its 
forty- first year, and of the nearly 150 churches 
the average age is between ten and fifteen 
years. Of the slightly over 600 churches in 
our mother state, more than a third are over a 
century old, and an additional forty are over 
two centuries of age, or about 250 that have 
seen more than a hundred years. A church 
in which children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren have been nurtured, has an en- 


tirely different hold on the community, and 
can make a far more effective financial appeal 
to Christian and non-Christian givers than one 
not fifteen yearsold. Deep roots bring greater 
fruit. Churches like colleges depend upon ac- 
cumulated love. Is it fair to expect a college 
like Whitman with exactly twenty men who 
have been graduated long enough to attend a 
decennial reunion to have the same financial 
resources as Amherst or Williams? 

The East has a great advantage over the 
West in its more stable and steady pastorate. 
According to the Year-Book only about a tenth 
of the Congregational churches of Massachu- 
setts were without pastors, but in Washington 
nearly a third were pastorless. A far larger 
proportion of our ministers have to spread 
themselves very thin over two, three, and 
sometimes six places, but the large distances 
and small membership make this unavoidable. 
Our Western churches, with an average mem- 
bership scarcely of sixty, with an intermittent, 
and often a non-resident pastorate, are at a 
great disadvantage compared with a state 
whose churches average nearly two hundred 
in membership, and have a permanent and re- 
sident ministry. And this hindrance is par- 
ticularly marked when, having raised the local 
expenses, we attempt outside benevolent effort. 

Our wealth is exaggerated. I do not mean 
our natural resources. These are boundless. 
Our confidence is strong.- But these resources 
are undeveloped. Our greatest income is from 
agriculture. This is of small relative rank in 
Massachusetts. Yet according to the Federal 
census of 1900 the gross value of the agricul- 
tural products of Washington was less than 
those of Massachusetts. The last five years 
have undoubtedly changed these proportions 
in the one item of agriculture, but it is prob- 
ably true, today as then, that the manufactur- 
ing output of the older state is nearly twelve 
times as great, and twice as much per capita. 
A standard magazine recently published a 
map, showing the geographical distribution 
of millionaires throughout the nation. Wash- 
ington had only six. They were thick, in- 
deed, near Boston and New York. Vast as 
our resources may be, the accumulated wealth 
of the country is still in the great banking and 
manufacturing centers of the East. 

I think also that the casual visitor fails to 
realize what real effort the West is making 
toward religious self-support. 


PROGRESS TOWARD SELF-SUPPORT 


During the administration of Superintend- 
ent Scudder in Washington, between half a 
dozen and a dozen cburches have come to self- 
support annually. Forty churches ask no aid 
today. Many more consent to harsh doubling 
up of fields to save home missionary grants. 
For such no aid is asked. We do not plead 
‘*geography,’’ but opportunity. New places 
are opening faster than we can handle them. 
Jf ten churches bravely rally to self-support 
this year, there are at least twice that number 
of new fields needing the preacher. Whatever 
may be the rightfulness of asking the poor of 
New England to give to the West, we know 
there are splendid spiritual investments in 
these opening calls for the accumulated and 
surplus wealth of the East. 

We are striving to help ourselves. Doubt- 
less some fields do far too little for themselves 
and lean too readily on missionary aid. But 
that failing is not confined to the Pacific slope. 

I once heard a church member in the Empire 
State say, “If the Home Missionary Society 
wants a Congregational church here, let them 
pay for it!’” We hope in Washington to fol- 
low Northern California to self-support, per- 
haps within a decade. 

And are not there other standards of devo- 
tion besides those of the pocket book? Other 
tests of efficiency? Take rate of gain. In in- 
crease of gain over last year in gifts to foreign 
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missions, the Pacific slope led the whole coun- 
try! Is it not much to be bringing young and 
old to a confession of the Lord Jesus? In 
additions to church membership by confession 
Washington did proportionately more than 
twice as well as Massachusetts. Is it not 
something to be fashioning ideals in a region 
so young, so critical, so big with promise? A 
noted educator, not of this state has said, 
‘* Washington is to be the conscience of the 
Pacific coast.”” A former United States sena- 
tor from Washington is reported as declaring, 
““The group of young men who came out 
under the Home Missionary Society in the 
early nineties have done more to raise the edu- 
cational standards of the State of Washington 
than all other human agencies combined.” 

If such investments appeal to the Christians 
of New England as still well worth while, 
surely they will continue to aid the West 
liberally during the brief time in which we are 
seeking ability to stand on our own feet. If 
the time should ever come when Massachusetts 
should need help from Washington to meet 
her problems the younger state will be found 
grateful. 





Philadelphia’s Deliverance 


BY REV. CHARLES L. KLOSS, D. D. 


Pastor Central Congregational Church 


The air in Philadelphia is electric just now 
with enthusiasm and rejoicing. The fight in 
May was a skirmish. The victory of Noy. 7 
was the result of the fiercest political battle in 
the history of the city. The Organization 
fought for its life. It was on the defensive 
during the entire campaign. Its appeal was 
to party and religious prejudice; its weapons, 
forgery and all the tricks of experts long 
schooled in political chicanery. Bat nothing 
availed against the might of the aroused and 
alert people. Goaded by intolerable wrongs, 
stung to the quick by the insolence of boss 
rule, the citizens have registered their repudia- 
tion of the machine. This victory is not re- 
form, it is surgery. 

The issue was sharply defined. The only 
question before the people was a matter of 
honesty and dishonesty; of right and wrong; 
of a business administration in the interest of 
the people as over against the continued rule 
of grafters. In no campaign were moral 
questions so much to the front. Not one 
minister, so far as known, lifted up his voice 
in defense of the Organization. Few were 
silent and many preached sermons and threw 
open their churches for mass meetings in the 
interest of civic decency. Of the five morning 
papers, only one supported the Gang, as it 
was familiarly called, and only one evening 
paper, the least influential of the three. 

The women were organized in many wards 
and divisions and held mass meetings. They 
helped to distribute City party buttons and 
arranged for a flag display. On election day 
they prayed and fasted and hired all the waffle 
wagons in the city, and served hot coffee and 
lunches to the watchers. 

It was feared that there would be a dis- 
orderly election, especially after Sheriff Miles 
came out with a statement that to preserve 
law and order he would swear in a number of 
deputy sheriffs. This move was one calcu- 
lated to intimidate the voters and encourage 
the rough tactics of repeaters. It was met by 
a vigorous proclamation by Mayor Weaver, 
who denounced the sheriff’s action as illegal 
and urged all citizens to resist any interference 
on the part of the deputies. Director Potter 
swore into service more than a thousand extra 
policemen. Ministers, doctors, and other pro- 
fessional men were among those who volun- 
teered to safeguard the ballot and insure an 
honest count. 

These special policemen were given a star 
and a long hickory stick. Rev. E. Trumbull 
Lee, pastor of Chambers-Wylie Presbyterian 
Church, was one of the ministers who did duty 
in this way. These special policemen were 
also made up of college students, athletes, 
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husky iron workers, and mill men. Nearly all 
the members of the Swarthmore football team 
were stationed in Durham’s ward. The under- 
sized thugs and repeaters were not eager to 
run up against the two hundred and forty 
pounds of beef and bone that represented the 
make-up of Max well, the giant right guard of 
the team. These Quaker college boys, like the 
rest of the good citizens, had on their fighting 
clothes. 

With fifty-one thousand phantom voters off 
the assessor’s list,-the police insuring fair 
play at the polls, the brainiest young men of 
the city managing the City party and an 
aroused sense of personal responsibility, it was 


no wonder that a landslide resulted. In fact, 
political history does not record a more swift 
or sweeping retribution than that which del- 
uged the ‘* Organization masquerading as Re- 
publican ” last Tuesday. 

This great victory will give heart to all work- 
ing for civic honesty and the higher political 
life. There is still much tobe done. Theciti- 
zens are aroused for good and will not soon 
tire. All the enthusiasm awakened in this 
splendid campaign will be conserved in a con- 
structive policy which shall lift Philadelphia 
to the place she should logically occupy among 
American municipalities, and which shall go 
further and regenerate the entire state. 





The Woman’s Board of Missions 


Thirty-Eighth Annual [leeting, Boston, Nov. 8, 9 


*“*Park Street Church,” said Mrs. John 
Howland of Mexico, one of the missionaries 
at this great meeting, ‘‘means to me loving 
voices, outstretched hands, tender sympathy.”’ 
And it meant that last week to thirty-four 
officers of the board, and to 242 branch officers 
and delegates, as well as to Mrs. Howland and 
over twenty other missionaries. It meant that 
to the lovers of missions who crowded the 
ehurch, and filled the vestry on Wednesday 
afternoon for an overfiow meeting. The 
weather, the hospitality, the attendance were 
the finest possible. 

The general theme was Evangelism, New 
and Old, in Foreign Missions. Mrs. Judson 
Smith, the president, presided, being relieved 
occasionally by Mrs. C. H. Daniels, vice: presi- 
dent. Mrs. Daniels said at the opening that 
this evangelism which preached Jesus Christ 
only, and which dealt in utter simplicity with 
human souls, had always been old in the mis- 
sion fields but was being felt in all its revived 
newness here at home. Mrs. Lamson, Miss 
Kyle, Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Patton in their de- 
votional services sounded the same keynote. 
No missionary forgot it, and the reports of 
Miss Stanwood and Miss Lamson told not 
alone of educational and medical successes, 
but of human lives brought under the sway 
of the Son of God. 

Mrs. N. D. Hillis, president of the New 
York Branch, in her address upon Evangel- 
ism, New and Old, on the Foreign Field, 
gave us a glimpse of what she called “*his- 
tory in its making,” showing the present re- 
construction _power in those lands, of truth 
proclaimed there two or three generations 
ago, telling of the immense development of 
the work painfully begun by a Livingstone, 
a Stanley, a Mackaye. ‘‘ Be a citizen of God’s 
great world,’’ was her closing plea. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SESSION 


The body of the house was given to those 
for whom the service was designed, and whom 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster seemed so well 
fitted to address on The World’s Awaking 
Womanhood. What she said held the girls 
so closely that they did not seem to mind her 
announcement that the inspiration of the day 
and the sight of the missionaries had “filled 
her with such awe and reverence that she had 
forgotten her prepared speech.’’ The unpre- 
pared plea, if such it was, for the girls of the 
*‘lost girlhood,” for ‘‘ womanhood under a 
spell,’”’ to which need she would turn the great 
rush of young, strong, cultured Christian life 
of girls here, touched them. They believed 
with her that ‘“*Christian altruism is at the 
heart of the best careers for girls today,” and 
that ‘“‘only the best equipment can now do 
the Lord’s work successfully.” 

Mrs. Lawrence Thurston, a young woman 
like themselves, the field secretary of the 
Student Volunteers, presented the claims of 
the ‘* Reasonable Service,” which when Jesus 
said “‘the field is the world’”’ had seemed, in 
view of the limitations of the time, so unrea- 
sonable a thing—no longer unreasonable to 
our great and swift advancement. 


THE WORKERS FROM THE FRONT 


The word from the heart of the struggle with 
these problems of the wide world in its igno- 
rance came from Mrs. Davis of Japan, who 
spoke of the hindrance to mission edacation 
through the poverty resulting from the war, 
and of the great progress of evangelism as the | 
missionaries turned from books and school-— 
room to preach to the soldiers; from Mrs. 
Bridgman of Africa, Miss Fowler of India, 
and from the beautiful face and sweet voice of | 
Miss Dora Maya Das, a young Hindu girl, who 
sang in native dress a song of her own land. 
Mrs. Bridgman told of a young Zulu girl writ- 
ing an English forty-five minute essay upon 
** Discipline,’”? who had imbibed enough of the 
modern Western notions to say, ‘“‘ You must 
study the child and find out which is the right 
way to rub it—just as you do acat.” And we 
felt that the last word on child study had come 
from Africa. Miss Fowler told of such hin- , 
drances to school work as plague, famine, ' 
smallpox and early marriage, and she spoke 
so calmly one forgot until afterward the hero- 
ism of the story. 

The missionaries in the midst of the session 
were called to the platform and one by one in- | 
troduced with some illuminating fact regard- 
ing each by Miss Stanwood. In them we see 
and honor their great work. Mrs. Wilder, for 
forty years in Africa, Miss Stillson, Mrs. 
Bridgman, Mrs. Currie; from India, Mrs. Gut- 
terson, Mrs. Washburn, Mrs. Capron, Miss 
Root, Mrs. Herrick and Miss Fowler; from 
Turkey, Miss Seymour, Mrs. Browne (‘‘ Alice 
Browne’s mother,” said the girls to each 
other), and Miss Huntington; from China, 
Mrs. Thurston; from Japan, Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Stanford, Mrs. Berry, Miss Griswold ; 
Miss Ellen M. Stone (‘I don’t belong any- 
where,” said she with a smile); Mrs. Doremus 
Scudder, formerly of Japan, now of Hawaii; 
and Mrs. John Howland of Mexico. No mat- 
ter what the years the faces were young; no 
missionary grows old. 

On Thursday the important address was 
delivered by Sec. C. H. Patton, upon Missions 
the Great Plan of God, and it was a ringing 
appeal and an unanswerable argument. “I 
charge you,” said he, in closing, “that you | 
do something great for Christ this year.’’ 


And in the silence, Mrs. Capron arose and ; 


prayed that it might indeed be so. 

There were outlines of the work from Miss ' 
Root, Miss Huntington and Miss Griswold, | 
from Mrs. Currie, Mrs. Howland, Mrs. Browne | 
and Mrs. Herrick. 

The election of officers resulted in few 
changes; the work is in wise hands. Miss S. , 
Emma Keith is now assistant treasurer and 
Miss Helen B. Calder is the new secretary for - 
Young People’s Work. ' 

The evening session was this year turned 
into a supper and a social hour. About three 
hundred, after greeting the officers of the 
board, sat down to supper in Lorimer Hall, 
Tremont Temple, and heard from the presi- 
dent’s table on the platform short addresses, 


some both earnest and witty, from Mrs. #mith, : 
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Miss Stanwood, Mrs. McLaughlin, Mrs. How- 
land, Mrs. Sangster, Rev. J. H. Denison and 
President Capen. No one will ever forget 
Mr. Denison’s story of ** How the Cassowary 
lost its wings,’’ and the “little white bird,’” 
which was in his application the religion of 
Jesus Christ gently pushing the old religions 
aside until they should fall and their power of 
flight be furever gone. 

Here, in a few words, is the gist of the treas- 
urer’s report, which it is her earnest request 
that all who love the Woman’s Board should 
“read, mark, learn and inwardly digest.’’ 
The sum total of contributions was nearly 
$124,000, of which $110,42941 was for the 
regular pledged work of the board; lega- 
cies, $28,759.49; total of receipts from all 
sources, $157,902.72. 

The doors are open on every hand, the work 
grows and we congratulate ourselves if we 


, ‘hold our own” But in just ‘‘holding our 


own,”’ we may lop off the new branches, we 
may check development; for the new, the 
pushing life that is striving for light—is not 
this ‘“‘ourown’’ also? , G@. D. G. 


The regular Friday meeting of the W. B. M. 
was devoted to a review of the week’s meet- 
ing, a number giving their impressions. 





Dr. Lyman’s Apostolic Journey 


The dean of New York’s Congregational 
pastors, Dr. Albert J. Lyman of South Church, 
Brooklyn, spent last weck in the second of the 
inspirational journeys arranged by our Con- 
gregational bishop, C. W. Shelton, for strength- 
ening the churches of our order throughout 
the state. Dr. Lyman visited Norwich, Bing- 
hamton, Cortland, Homer, Elmira and Owego. 
The response everywhere was cordial, and 
the interest intensely genuine. The attend- 
ance at Binghamton was slightly interfered 
with by election interests, but what the au- 


' diences lacked in numbers they made up in 


heartiness. In his addresses, Dr. Lyman said 
little of denominational economics, but con- 
strued his errand rather as one of fraternal 


| salutation and conference, indicating the simi- 


larity of the practical problems which press 
upon all our pastors and churches, in small as 
in large centers. Therefore, such questions 
were discussed as these: What todo with men 
who are good citizens, but care little for either 
the doctrine or devotion of our churches? 
What to do with boys who leave Sunday 


‘school at sixteen? What to do with the 


stranger within our gates? With public 
causes? How to maintain active local loyalty 
in our churches, yet at the same time a gen- 
erous public spirit and enthusiasm for the 
great causes of our denomination and of our 
common Christianity? Dr. Lyman’s reply is 
that the practical principle of method in meet- 
ing these problems is to subdivide function, 
unify and intensify spirit. 

The evening addresses were sermons on The 


, Present Duty of American Christians to Their 


Fellow-Citizens. Dr. Lyman feels that Dr. 
Jefferson’s suggestion of these apostolic jour- 
neys is most timely, and that these visiting 
pastors wh» are buried in the city’s sin and 
sorrow, losing sight of the stars behind the 
“*skyscrapers,’’ must experience genuine re- 
freshment and blessing as they come into 
closer contact with the less-hindered vision 
and splendid earnestness of the up-state breth- 
ren. And the men of the metropolis can ap- 


| preciate the joy and inspiration given to their 


colleagues further north by the Chrysostom 
of Brooklyn Congregationalism, loved and 
honored by all his co-workers. SypDNEY. 





Yale is alive to current issues. Aspirants 
for the John A. Porter University prize this 
year have an opportunity to write on: Church 
Attendance—a Study of Present Religious 
Conditions, particularly in the United States; 
Christianity in the Far East; Plutocracy; The 
Inflaence of Machinery upon the Moral Char- 
acter of Workingmen, etc. 
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‘*Please, Mother, I want exceedingly 
to go.”’ 

‘*Exceedingly, you dearest wee man?’”’ 
repeated Cousin Constance and she kissed 
John for the twenty-seventh time that 
day. 

She and Mother were pinning on the 
violets which Father and Mr. Stuart had 
brought them and taking last looks in the 
hall mirror at the fastenings of their blue 
veils. Sam and the horses were at the 
door, a large blue flag decorated with a 
white Y floating from the back seat of 
the carriage. 

After they had driven away John went 
to the back window and cried. Some one 
else was crying. Eli was wailing and 
moaning in a way to make the neighbors 
frantic. He sat in the next back yard, 
tied to a clothesline post. 

‘Poor Eli,’ said John drying his eyes 
to look at the dog. 

Eli was a very stylish young bulldog. 
He was brindled brown and black and 
had white spots. One half his face was 
white, the other half brindled. The white 
half had an eye with pink lids and the 
brindled half had an eye finished in black. 
His ears were shaped to the sharpest 
of points and stood up very straight 
and far apart each side his broad 
face. His collar was so wide and so 
studded with brass nail heads as to 
give Eli quite a dudish air. He had 
come to New Haven with his master 
the night before. 

Eli cared nothing for traveling 
eighty miles on account of a Yale- 
Princeton football game but he 
adored his master and wished him 
never more than ten feet from his 
nose. When he saw John at the win- 
dow he put his head on one side and 
looked friendly and inquiring. Then 
he cast his homesick gaze up at the 
high brick building on one side, at 
the lines of unfamiliar windows on 
another, and about back fences he 
had never seen or smelled before, 
and a longdrawn, yelping arose from 
his heart. 

John went and found Katie. 

‘Please put on my coat,” he said, 
‘*T think I’ll go out and see Eli.” 


John’s First Ball Game 


By Angelina Tuttle 


“Eli, indade, and who was telling ye 
the name of the crathur, Swateheart?’’ 

“The man who owns him. He is com- 
ing to Yale next year.’’ 

“Wall, sit on the nixt steps and don’t 
lay a hand nare the howlin’ baste,’”’ cau- 
tioned Katie. 

“O he won’t hurt me,’”’ John called 
back. 

Eli appeared social. He came and 
smelled John’s hand, then he tugged at 
his chain and wagged his tail beseech- 
ingly. Finally he sat down again and 
whimpered and trembled. 

‘Poor Eli,” said John. ‘‘I was home- 
sick once. ‘It’s worse than measles, 
isn’t it.’’ 

At that Eli came near and sat down 
and laid his broad head on John’s little 
knee. He whined softly, and trembled 
and shook with longing. 

‘*Want to walk around the yard a little, 
Eli? You can walk in this yard and in 
mine and in Mrs. Camp’s. She won’t 
care.” 

So John unfastened the chain, keeping 
hold of the small bar at the end. 

But what a whirlwind Eli he had let 
loose! The dog yelped for joy and sprang 
up and around and all over John, till, 
being but small and slight for a five-year- 
old, the boy had hard work to keep on his 
feet. He was glad when Eli stopped 
thanking him. Up the steps dashed the 
dog, then, as the door did not open to let 
him in, he dashed down again. It took 
him less than a minute to make the round 
of his yard and Jobn’s and Mrs. Camp’s. 
After that he made a bolt for a back 
gate. 

‘*Wait, Eli. Please, Eli. Mother doesn’t 
let me,’’ wailed John, tugging at the 
chain. But out they both went, around 
the alley and into the street. Eli tugging 
ahead like a small locomotive and John 
pulling back hard as ever he could. 

The street was deserted, but at the 
corner were plenty of people, ail hurrying 
in the same direction. No one noticed 
John and Eli. Maybe the dog felt in his 


bones which way his master had gone, 
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for he determinedly took the course other 
feet were following. 

John wished with all his heart that Eli 
were safely back, tied to his lonely clothes- 
line post, and he intended to hang onto 
his end of the chain till he could some- 
how bring it about. Finding his hands 
growing tired he linked the chain about 
his belt, and so ran on, hoping to see his 
own policeman, and saying over and 
over, ‘‘953 Forest Street. We're not lost. 
953 Forest Street.” 

Presently they were in the thick of 
such a gay crowd—pretty girls, with 
either violets or yellow chrysanthemums, 
ever and ever sO many young men; all 
the city seemed pouring out West Chapel 
Street. Long rows of trolley cars, and 
barges crowded with passengers, auto- 
mobiles, carriages, bicycles, big vans and 
sidewalks full of people, with blue Yale 
flags and black and yellow Princeton 
flags sprinkled over all and gayly aflutter. 

Eli led gallantly ahead, and many were 
the smiles and jokes as he and John 
trotted past. No one guessed that there 
was no older person looking out for the 
droll pair. 

‘‘It’s mor’n forty miles out there, I 
guess,” panted John. “I hope we’ll find 
father all right. He’ll bring Eli back for 
me.”’ 

His feet were feeling as if they could 
not take another step, but it was no use 
to tell Eli. So finally they arrived at the 
big fence and the packed-in crowd, alive 
with its chatter and stir and jollity. 
Through the crowd ran Eli, nosing 
everywhere, and trailing John after him 
as a needle trails the thread in and 
out. 

Some watching angel must have been 
guiding the brave and faithful that day, 
for amid all the thousands of young men 
there Eli did finally run straight against 
his master’s feet. 

***Pon my word, here’s Eli,”’ ejaculated 
the young man. Then he and all his 
friends broke into a laugh, for when he 
pulled the chain there, on the other end, 
was John. John, flushed and tired and 
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ready to cry, but trying to be brave and 
act a man’s part. 

**How de do, young man? How did you 
come?’’ asked Eli’s master, and the peo- 
ple laughed again. 

John looked up as steadily as he could, 
**T told Eli he could walk in our yard and 
in his and in Mrs. Camp’s. I didn’t know 
he could pull so. But when I find father 
he’ll take Eli back and tie him up where 
he was.”’ 

People seemed to think this funniest of 
all, but a lovely lady stooped down and 
hid John’s face in her soft furs and said 
in his ear, ‘‘Never mind, you precious 
boy. We will take care of you, and as 
soon as the game is over we’ll take you 
_ and Eli home all safe.” 

Then with John’s hand held fast in 
her’s she asked Eli’s master to take the 
dog to their man. Soon a tall gentleman 
picked John up and they all went in 
through the big gate. When they were 
in their seats John looked about a big 
open space walled in with people enough 
to make three cities full. It was no use 
looking for Father. He sat and watched 
the Yale men and the Princeton men run- 
ning and tumbling and struggling, and he 
heard yells and calls and hoarse shouting 
till his ears ached. So he leaned against 
the lovely lady and had a most comfort- 
able nap among her furs and yellow roses. 
A terrific shouting, louder than any be- 
fore awakened him. The tall gentleman 
held him right up on his shoulder where 
he could see everything, and told him to 
wave his yellow flag with all his might. 

Finally they rode home in a big yellow 
automobile with Eli sitting upon the 
back of the chauffeur’s seat wearing nine 
black and yellow flags all stuck about his 
collar. When they came to 953 Forest 
Street, Father and Mother were just get- 
ting out of their carriage and their eyes 
grew round and astonished at seeing John 
there in the big yellow automobile, car- 
rying a great yellow chrysanthemum in 
one hand and waving a yellow and black 
flag with the other. Even Eli was excited 
and stood up on all four legs and barked 
till his master’s cane reached over and 
thumped him. That made Eli sit down 
and run his red tongue about his jaws 
to say he knew he had been behaving 
silly. 

As the automobile rolled up to the curb 
ing, Eli’s master sprang out and John’s 
father came forward and for three min- 
utes everybody smiled and bowed and 
said polite things till again the men’s hats 
were lifted, the auto coughed and jerked 
and went chucking away. 

Then came the dreaded moment when 
Father turned to look down at John and 
say, ‘Well, young man?” in that dis- 
tressing way which always gave John 
queer feelings down his back. But Mother 
stooped down so that she was just the 
right height for John’s arms to slip around 
her neck. 

‘*Where have you been, my boy?” she 
cried and her arms trembled so John was 
SOITy. 

‘*To the ball game with Eli. But truly, 
Mother, I didn’t mean to.”’ 


Robert Burns’s Bible has been placed in a 
fireproof safe open to inspection from above, 
very similar to the one in the Massachusetts 
State House in which John Winthrop’s invalu- 
able MS. journal is kept. 
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What I Have Learned from My Children 


Answers to a Question Asked in the Congregationalist, Oct. 28 


First Prize Answer 


My children have taught me: 1. My own 
ignorance. Like most young mothers I started 
with many theories. Now I have few, and 
those are elastic. A motber’s only clew to 
success is the study of each child. The pun- 
ishment that makes Jo defiant has the best 
results with Jack. Though Mary went to 
sleep happily in the dark, timid Jo will not. 

2. What I wish my children to love and to 
do I must love myself and do with them. I 
have found this true of cooking, sewing, the 
study of birds and the reading of poetry. 

3. Where precept fails, example succeeds. 
Such things as neatness, punctuality and cour- 
tesy can only be taught by example. 

4. When a child is occupied, avoid disturb- 
ing him. Countless cases of loss of the power 
to concentrate, of restlessness and fretfulness 
are so caused. 

5. That unquestioning obedience is essen- 
tial. In case of illness such obedience has 
saved a life. 

6. The danger of over-taxing the strength 
and sympathy of a delicate, sensitive child as 
taught by the nervous break-down of a child 
of ten because of his intense devotion to an 
over-worked mother. 

7. The responsiveness of children to influ- 
ences good or evil; the importance of cheer- 
fulness and even gayety in the home, the 
value of sympathy at the right moment in 
securing a child’s confidence, the need of right 
perspective and right emphasis—hence the 
necessity for conversing with children and so 
learning their opinions. If mother is away or 
busy when school closes the children scatter. 
If away at the bed-time hour her loss is even 
greater. 

8. The developing power of responsibility 
and a knowledge of his parents’ aaxieties 
upon a boy in his teens. 

9. Above all, that we mothers must be what 
we wish our children to become. 

DOROTHY STORRS. 


Second Prize Answer 


Before marriage I was an unsuccessful 
teacher, timid, afraid of my pupils, a victim 
of chronic indecision, underestimating my own 
capabilities. With the training of my children 
I seem to have found myself and realized a 
sense of power that permeates the whole realm 
of living. Not only have my experiences with 
them taught self-confidence, self-control, care- 
fulness of speech, quicker perception for emer- 
gencies and greater wisdom, but the children 
have unconsciously taught me, directly, les- 
sons innumerable. 

I am learning patience from the sister who 
is unfailingly gentle with the heedless boy. 
Today, struggling with his spelling lesson, he 
made exasperatingly wild guesses at the word 
** Raleigh,”’ until she quietly said, ‘‘ Now the 
last syllable is exactly like the word eight with 
the ¢ left off. I’m sure you can spell it all 
right.”” And he did. 

From another, tactfulness. My impulse to 
give a stern command to the little kinder- 
gartner is often checked by the remembrance 
of sister’s challenge: *‘ Why, could you do such 
a hard thing? Come, now, let’s see!” or, 
‘““Now, mamma mustn’t look till we say 
‘Ready!’” and all unwittingly Miss Willful 
is wound right round her sister’s finger. 

Orderliness, from the daughter whose tidy 
drawer is a reproach to mine. Willingness, 
frankness, meekness from the careless boy who 
yet never shirks nor complains, never ques- 
tions the authority that punishes, and often 
chides himself while accepting consequences. 
Trust, from the child who, frightened by a 
runaway horse, stood still and prayed, then 
calmly watched the animal dash by. 


It is blessed to know that our children may 
begin almost where we leave off, so that the 
next generation may not only be stronger 
and more capable, but that they may for a 
time even keep step with us and help us along 
the way. Ls M4: 


Other Answers 


Of the many lessons my children have 
taught me, Faith is perhaps the most im- 
portant. 

Walking one evening on a dark street with 
my little boy, he was happily humming. I 
said, ‘‘ You told me you didn’t like the dark, 
but you seem to be happy now.” He replied, 
*O, but mamma, you are with me now, I 
know nothing will hurt me while [ have hold 
of your hand.”” What a sermon to me! My 
child feels perfectly safe with me although 
I may fall and drag himdown. Anall-power- 
ful, all-wise Friend cares for me. My Heav- 
enly Father holds my hand. Need I ever fear? 

A discussion arose among children at play 
in our yard. My child said, ‘‘I know it is so, 
for my mother said so.” Ah, thought I, my 
child never doubts what I say although I may 
be mistaken and tell him what is not true. 
Oughtn’t I to trust my Heavenly Father’s 
word? Do I believe with all my heart his 
many precious promises? 

As I sat by my dear child’s sick bed watch- 
ing his sufferings and longing to bear the pain 
for him this verse came to my mind, ‘“‘ Like 
as a father pitieth his children so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.’”” What new mean- 
ing these words take. What nearness to God, 
what trust, what peace come to us if we learn 
these lessons that our children can teach us! 

J. B. W. 


Perhaps the most important lesson granted 
me to learn has been an increased faith in the 
value of persistent, specific prayer. My little 
girl, being of a very nervous temperament, 
when about five years old was much distressed 
by being frequently awakened in the early 
morning hours by the baying of hounds chas- 
ing foxes. After suffering it several nights 
she decided there was no way to prevent it 
save by praying God not to ‘‘let the hounds 
come around in the night nor in the morning— 
not far off in the woods nor near the house— 
ever again.” Such were the muffled words 
that reached my ears night after night—month 
after month. 

A long time passed before we heard again 
the weird, startling cry of the hounds. As I 
lay listening to it coming nearer I thought, 
‘* What a blow to my child’s faith.” But it 
was my own faith that I had more need to 
feel anxious about. Every one in the house 
was awakened save our little girl, who slept in 
a very unusual manner. Generally being the 
first one awake—this morning she slept to a 
late hour. Her ears were closed and her 
prayer answered. Never since she deter- 
mined to take her trouble to the Lord has her 
sleep been disturbed by the sound she so 
dreaded. At, 6. 


From my elder son I have learned the sim- 
plicity of enjoyment. He will turnaway from 
an invitation to dine, take his lunch in a tin 
pail and enjoy an outing in the woods. He 
will be happy all day at the seashore with the 
aid of a bathing suit. He will entertain his 
friends right royally with apples, popped corn 
and homemade candy. And he will develop 
fine muscles with a garden rake and hoe. 

I have learned from my younger son the 
reality of honesty. He will be just as 
naughty when visitors are present as when 
the family are alone. He will teil Papa that 
Mamma is cross when she says she is nervous. 
He will tear the cloak from every deceit and 
leave the bare truth. s. &. C 
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The Lady of the Twinkle and 


BY ADELE MARIE SHAW 


WHAT THE CHILDREN THINK OF KATE 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
O, when I was a li’l’ boy 
I laughed an’ then I cried, 
An’ ever since I done the same— 
More privately, inside. 

***T be, Samanthy, I be ashamed. But 
I’d ruther be ashamed than git up,’”’ is 
my friend’s constant reply when we cry 
shame upon her for being late to break- 
fast. 

This friend is a somewhat literary per- 
son, and may be allowed to misquote 
Mrs. Wiggin’s Timothy’s Quest if it 
serves her purpose. The quotation al- 
ways turns aside reproval with a laugh, 
for Jabez Slocum, answering thus simply 
the reveille of the exasperated Samanthy, 
expresses an attitude of mind common to 
many of us. We prefer to be a trifle 
ashamed rather than much inconven- 
ienced. 

It is to be expected that readers of 
Mrs. Wiggin whose life has been spent 
among books will find a pleasing savor in 
the philosophy of Jabez, just as those 
who love the country will dwell with 
comfort upon the scenes of Pleasant 
River, where Jabez lived his unhurried 
life. What is not to be expected is that 
books whose humor has a ‘‘wilding fla- 
vor,” like thyme plucked in an old-fash- 
ioned garden, should appeal to the hu- 
morless. Mrs. Wiggin’s books do appeal 
to just these people. Her gift to them 
has never, so far as I know, been recog- 
nized in the “‘appreciations’’ that have 
analyzed her manifold charm for the 
genuine “‘ reading public.” 

To those who read, 
to whom magazines 
and books are as in- 
evitable as air, it 
seems incredible that 
the greater portion 
of the world has no 
such resource. Yet 
in most people the 
literary .‘‘instinct’’ 
seems to have died 
in a seedling stage. 
If it comes to life 
and begins to grow, 
no one mentions it. 
When a book fasci- 
nates a great author, 
keeps a@ crowned 
monarch from his 
royal bed or occupies 
a train journey fora 
famous actress, that 
is ‘‘news’’; the pub- 
lic prints give it cir_ 
culation. If thesame 
book wakes some- 
thing hitherto sound 
asleep in the mind 
of a gum.chewing 
schoolgirl, the news- 
papers do not report 
that Dollie Steener 
thinks The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol is 
‘perfectly grand.”’ 

The animating of 
the stodgy Young 


Under One of Her Own Maples 


Mrs. Wiggin at Her Desk 
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the Tear 


Person with the breath of life has no 
chronicler; teachers, the only ones who 
know, are too busy effecting the miracle 
to describe their infrequent success. As 
for the stodgy Grown-Up, he, poor man, 
seldom realizes that he is dead; there 
are no teachers to tell him. He goes on 
expanding in troglodytish mirth over the 
funny page of tre yellow journal and 
absorbing its untruthful print without a 
suspicion that he has missed part of life. 

Now, all this ‘“‘stodginess”’ of children 
and grown people is not native stupidity. 
It is more often “arrested development,”’ 
due to neglect. The child who got huge 
enjoyment out of the baby stories of his 
kilt and-sock days degenerates into the 
man who thinks the newspapers are edu- 
cation enough. The bright little girl 
whose imagination was fired by the ad- 
ventures of Silver Hair and the Three 
Bears grows up to turn her stupid back 
upon the hero of The Four Feathers. To 
give the world of books to these unfortu- 
nates is to give mightily. 

In Wiscousin there is a training school 
for country school teachers. It takes 
young people straight off the farm and 
adds to the district school’s parsing and 
‘‘ partial payments ’’ a year’s real cultiva-. 
tion. One of the instructors of this 
school asked, as a test of the semester’s 
work, for a list of books each pupil would 
recommend to children. When these 
were set down she demanded speech 
upon the choices made. 

‘‘Why would you use Timothy’s Quest 
and The Birds’ Christmas Carol?” she 
asked one girl with a thoughtful face. 

“Because,” an- 
swered the girl, ‘‘ the 
people in those books 
are good ones for 
children to know.” 

We do not all grow 
up, as Kate Douglas 
Wiggin herself grew 
up, by a New Eng- 
land river, but the 
wholesomeness of 
sun and dew and 
winds along the 
banks of clear 
streams may in a 
sort be conveyed to 
the girls and boys 
of city streets and 
sordid homes by 
books for which 
these things have 
been inspiration. 
Her latest story, 
Rose o’ the River, 
the simple tale of the 
country girl who 
learned the differ- 
ence between gold 
and tinsel and grew 
in learning, is the 
medium by which 
the beauty of that 
changeful stream 
may find its way 
where such beauty 
has never before ex- 
isted. Its people are 
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Fireplace in the Music-Room 


the old stock that made the beginnings of 
this now polyglot nation. The ‘‘Crambry 
fool family,’’ the imported Boomshers, 
only emphasize the homogeneousness of 
the rest of the village characters. Ananias 
Wiley, Pretty Quick Waterman, Steve 
and his rival the summer visitor, the 
women-folk, and Rose more than all, 
are part of an atmosphere too seldom 
breathed by young people. ‘ 

This village atmosphere is one in which 
the author steeps herself for three months 
in every year. The Saco River, Rose’s 
river, flows past the lawn of her summer 
home at Hollis, Me., the great elms and 
maples, the country road are part of her 
present life as they were part of her child. 
hood impressions. The interior of the 
colonial mansion preserves the ‘period ”’ 
of its building. The ‘‘blue parlor”’ with 
its home-woven hangings, set thread by 
thread on some household loom not for 
the wall but the bed, the rag carpet and 
autumn-leaf drawn-rug of the music 
room, canopied bed, colonial desk, an- 
tique china, and wide fireplace, all the 
accessories of indoor living at ‘‘ Quill- 
cote,’’ suggest a spirit stronger than any 
symbols, the survival of new- world ideals 
for the leavening of imported material- 
ism. It is to make the connection vital 
between these ideals and the lives of the 
young that we struggle. 

One big shy fellow in a Western school 
did not like to read and could not be 
coaxed into trying until he fell upon the 
‘‘Carol.’”’ Then his tongue was loosened 
and he told the tale, with gusto, till he 
came to the well-learned Ruggles’s apology 
for wearing no hats to the party. ‘‘It 
was such a pleasant hat,’ he began, 
quoting, whereupon reminiscent laughter 
overtook him and words failed. ‘It’s so 
funny,’ he gasped, ‘‘I can’t goon.”’ The 
thing that most impressed him was the 
least subtle, the most obvious phrase of 
the story, but the gates of the reading 
world had swung. He had set foot in 
the ‘‘land enchanted.”’ 

All over the country, West or East, I 
have found Mrs. Wiggin’s books unlock. 
ing for children, little and big, treasures 
more sparkling than anything in the 
Green Vaults of old Dresden. In an In- 
diana city, a class of little Poles and Hun- 
garians, coming from homes wherea word 
of English was seldom spoken, nearly 
shook themselves out of their seats, their 
waving arms and eager bodies agitated 


by the desire to be the first to tell how 
much they liked the Story of Patsy. 
Here was more education in the right 
Americanism than text. books could teach 
in laborious hours. 

“Sure, that Polly, she was of a brave. 
ness,’* said an enthusiastic child fresh 
from Polly Oliver’s Problem. ‘‘I wish I 
could to do like Polly.” 

‘*Und such a Polly, she vas not ashamt 
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ven she poor vas, but a lady vas, joost 
all the same—what?’’ was another com- 
ment. 

So where no moral visibly obtrudes to 
vex the artistic sense, the best moral is 
frequently to be found. The Wisconsin 
girl had the secret. The people of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s books are good people 
to know, and we grow unconsciously like 
our associates. 

That little children love the stories 
which only big children can fully ap- 
preciate is visible in the satisfaction with 
which the little ones labor to illustrate 
the tales. Small fingers work with zeal 
upon ‘‘cut-out’’ paper dolls meant for 
Rags, inky sketches of Patsy at school, 
rows upon rows of Ruggles children re- 
hearsing for the Christmas party in won- 
drous tints and with a fixed sameness of 
expression ; the house at the White Farm, 
with Timothy’s rhyme beneath it, dolls 
dressed to look like Gay, and ‘‘compo- 
sition’ letters to Carol Bird, about Carol 
Bird, even by Carol Bird—and letters to 
the author. By mail and by express, in 
packets whose address is the most pains- 
taking perfection of the child’s penman- 
ship, these struggles for expression start 
every year, traveling by queer routes, and 
worn by conveyance on sea and land, 
to help the author celebrate Christmas, 
New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday. 

Earnest notes come with the packets, 
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notes whose childish ardor pricks through 
the careful phrases, signed by little 
Sadvoranskys, Schwarzbergs and Rossis, 
Schmidts or Smiths, Troudeaus or Water- 
holes (according to the length of the 
family sojourn in America); written by 
little Mayhews or Van Vechtens, Bul- 
bulians or Vogels; they come from public 
schools and private schools, city tene- 
ments and country seats, and tell the 
story of an appetite already roused for 
what is good. 

“You have many children,” said a 
crystal gazer to Mrs. Wiggin. 

It was in County Meath, Ireland, at a 
fair held in the grounds of Lord Darnley, 
and the crystal gazer had been imported 
from Dublin. 

“‘T have no children,’”’ replied the au- 
thor. 

‘But I see them ; they are coming, still 
coming. Oso many little children; they 
are clinging to you; you are surrounded 
by them,” went on the Dublin woman, 
her eyes on the ball; nor would she ac- 
cept denial. ‘‘They are the children of 
a relative?’’ she asked hopefully. ‘No? 


—I cannot understand. I see them,’’ she 


insisted. 

Still questioning, still puzzled and 
frowning, she watched Mrs. Wiggin’s 
party as they withdrew. It seems a pity 
she should never have known how beloyed 
by all children was the stranger in whose 
crystal ‘‘fortune’”’ was found so lovely 
an allusion. 

Little children are swiftly caught up 
in any enthusiasm that stirs the air near 
them, but older children are harder to 
lift by any breeze of admiration. ‘‘I 
don’t need a library card; we have sev- 
eral books at home,”’ answers the com- 
placent Miss Miggs to a well-meant offer 
of assistance. Miss Miggs is seventeen 
and when she reads she wants terms of 
endearment sprinkled with ecstatic pauses 
(indicated by the dash). 

It is little Marie Miggs and her friends 
that Mrs. Wiggin'saves from the fate of 
the vulgar. Once magnetized by a story 
of hers they never unmagnetize. She in 
some way rearranges their molecules. 

The principal of a New York high 
school looked for years for a book to 
recommend to the three thousand girls 
in his care and found it in ‘‘ Rebecca,” 
begged fifty copies from a generous 
friend, and the three thousand read them 
to shreds. At an age when true senti- 
ment can stamp out sentimentality, and 
real humor reveal the cheapness of horse- 
play, these young people are given the 
tears and laughter of a Rebecca in whom 
there is no sham. 

Think what it would be to us to wake 
some day and find that, save for Lura 
Lorraine and Bronco-Buster Bill, all lit- 
erature for us was “dry”! That to us 
Stevenson was forever lost! Think what 
the author does who brings into realms 
of cruel deprivation the food of the gods, 
the companionship without which edu- 
cation is a hypocrite and a cheat. 

Dear Lady of the Twinkle and the Tear, 
there be many who ask, ‘‘How do you 
do it?” and like Susanna Crum we 
“‘dinna ken, ma’am,” but of this thing 
we are sure, the world (not merely the 
little world of the literati, but the world 
that eats and sleeps far from Olympus 
and goes down to business in the early 
tram) is much and vastly in your debt! 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


195. Was not Jesus’ way to find the good 
underneath the evil in a man, and constantly 
to assume that this was the status quo, even 
of the worst sinners?—n. 1. (Michigan.) 

Jesus assumes, in his appeal to men, both 
the possibility of good and the existence of 
evil; that men were intended by their consti- 
tutions for good, and could not come, even to 
happiness, or to any large life, without re- 
sponding to the good. But this belief in the 
divine possibilities of men did not in the 
slightest degree blind his eyes to their actual 
sin. 


196. How is it that the Christian religion 
could originate among Orientals, and yet not 
be fitted forthem? Or did it fit them? What, 
then, deprived them of its permanent benefit? 
If the Mohammedan religion replaced Chris- 
tianity, must it not have possessed adapta- 
bility to these people’s character wanting in 
the Christian religion? May it be that we 
must bridge over the chasms to meet human 
infirmity or inclinations, in order to save 
life, though it be in fractions? Christianity 
kept its eye on the highest conceivable, and, as 
mediators or stepping- stones, other religions 
had to prepare for or lead to it.—H. M. B. 
(llinois.) 

A good deal is involved in such a question 
as this, and I can only summarize very briefly 
the points in the answer. (1) fhe Christian 
religion did fit the possibilities of the Orien- 
tal. (2) It isnot meant to fit them orany other 
men, in the sense of lowering its demands to 
their present plane. (3) On the other hand, 
the religious development of any man or race 
must of course be gradual. (4) God has doubt- 
less used other religions in this progress of 
the race toward a true and perfect conception, 
just as, indeed, the New Testament concep- 
tions themselves prepared for the New Testa- 
ment. (5) Wherever the religion of Christ is 
kept it must be kept freely and by the effort 
of those holding it. And it will always be 
possible for these to deteriorate and so to fail 
of appreciation of its highest claims and con- 
ceptions. History is a long sermon on the 
freedom of man. (6) The Christian religion, 
in its highest conception, seems hardly to have 
gotten at any time any hold that was both 
deep and general upon the Oriental mind. 
Pagan elements persisted and affected in 
marked degree the conception of Christianity 
in many quarters. (7) And the same thought 
we have to apply even to the Christianity of 
the present day. In a very true sense it may 
be asserted that Christianity is still obliged 
to work itself free from pagan elements that 
even yet remain in the thought of very many 
of its adherents. We probably all of us still 
come far short of transferring Christ’s thought 
in its purity and entirety to either our think- 
ing or our living. 

197. (1) What do you deem to be the modern 
trend in theological thought? (2) What books 
bring out this trend of thought most fully and 
clearly?—mM. A. B. (Nebraska.) 

1. Without trying to make an exhaustive 
answer, I should say that the modern trend in 
theological thought has been in various direc- 
tions, not always consistent with each other. 
These might perhaps be summed up as fol- 
lows: (1) A much freer treatment of the Scrip- 
ture, as can be seen in the whole higher crit- 
ical movement; (2) closely connected with the 
first, a revision of thought on the whole ques 
tion of authority; (3) a much fuller use of the 
doctrine of evolution, and of the biological 
method; (4) a consequently much larger em- 
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phasis upon the immanence of God; (5) at the 
same time, a tendency to give Christ much 
more nearly his rightful first place in all reli- 
gious and theological thinking; (6) the recog- 
nition in far larger degree of the personal, 
ethical and social in theology. 

2. The books which bring out the first trend 
would include, of course, all the standard 
books on Higher Criticism, like—to take a 
single conspicuously able and judicial ex- 
ample—Driver’s Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament. Upon the second point, 
I should especially mention Sabatier’s Reli- 
gions of Authority. The third trend is shown 
not merely in the very large number of books 
which discuss evolution and its relation to 
religious thought, from Le Conte on, but also 
in pretty nearly all the theological manuals, 
which feel obliged to relate themselves in 
some way to the evolution view and to the 
evolutionary method. (Sabatier’s book is 
here, too, a conspicuous example, though in 
an entirely indirect way.) Essentially the 
same thing may be said concerning the fourth 
point. The later tendencies of which I speak 
are seen, I think, generally in Clarke’s Ouzat- 
line of Christian Theology, in Hyde’s Outlines 
of Social Theology, Nash’s Ethics and Revela- 
tion, and very distinctly and strongly in Herr- 
mann’s Communion of the Christian with God, 
and in a good many others that might be men- 
tioned. My own books, of course, are in- 
tended to give these same inferences. 


198. Please give your understanding of 
Col. 1: 15: ** Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of all creation.” —k. I. C. 
(Michigan.) 

Paul seems to me to be here asserting that 
Christ is what I have several times in these 
answers called ‘‘the manifested God,’’ the 
visible presentation of the invisible God, 
always existing as the complete personal pre- 
sentation of God, and, as the context indicates, . 
as sum and ideal of all creation. 


199. When Christ saw the end from the 
beginning, why did he perform the miracle of 
turning water into wine?—o. Cc. D. (Ohio.) 

I suppose that the point of this question is 
the difficulty which is felt by the inquirer in 
Christ furnishing intoxicating liquor for wed- 
ding guests. In this act, as in all that he did 
and said, Christ seems not to have been care- 
ful to make it unnecessary for his disciples to 
use their reasons, and he, thus, expected them 
to see the incident in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances. He was always exemplifying 
principles, and espec'‘ally the one great prin- 
ciple of love, rather than laying down rules. 
The inner reason for his act, I judge, was a 
mucb simpler and more homely one than has 
perhaps been ordinarily conceived. He seems 
not to have been willing to have this very 
special ovcasion in the life of a friend spoiled 
in the friend’s memory by failure in the com- 
mon provision for the guests. And he, thus, 
simply renders here, as in all his miracles, a 
loving service. This did not exhaust his pur- 
pose, probably, and the act becomes, doubtless, 
much more than this in the outcome; but its 
prime motive seems to me to lie just here. 


200. Would you have government dispense 
with the oath as a useless thing?—D. Cc. 
(Michigan.) 

No, though it is probably, in most cases, of 
comparatively small value. I do not suppose. 
that Christ was here denying to governments 
the right to use such conditions as would help 
to obtain most nearly the truth adapting their 
means to the individuals dealt with. Jesus, 
in his teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, 
means to express the ideal of personal con- 
duct, and is urging upon his hearers, as I 
have before said, that they should in no case 
hide behind the oath, but be true, and speak 
the truth always. 
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BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


7 hoto by Vivian Burnett 


“It’s all full of lions and old grizzly-bears, 
And tigers and elephants, too! 

And lots o’ things never was seen any wheres 
But just in the Ark or the Zoo! 


“ There’s kitties and doggies and dear little mice, 
And little girls playing—just look ! 

I guess by the time I have read it through twice 
I can say it right off of the book! 


“ There’s rhymes about fairies and brownies and such, 
With queer little pictures in black; 

And dear little children with shoes that are Dutch 
Go clickety-clackety-clack. 


“ All over the pages—beginning to end!— 
It’s all just brimful of their tricks. 

Oh, wasn’t my auntie just lovely to send 
This book for the day I was six!” 


The Book-Lover 


He that loveth a book will never want a faithful friend, 
a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful companion, an effectual 
comforter. By study, by reading, by thinking, one may in- 
nocently divert and pleasantly entertain himself, as in all 
weathers, so in all fortunes.—/saac Barrow. 
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The Sale of David 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


Eliza was tired of taking care of David. Eliza was 
eight and David was two. In the morning before she went 
to school, Eliza washed and dressed him and gave him his 
breakfast. When she came home at noon she gave him his 
dinner; when school was over at night Eliza took entire 
care of David till his bedtime. 

Eliza’s mother was a very busy woman with little 
money and seven children to clothe and feed. There was a 
baby younger than David; there were three children older 
than he and younger than Eliza, and only Eliza and Mary, 
a girl of twelve, to help the mother. Eliza should have 
been grateful that she was required to take care of David 
only. 

But Eliza sometimes got very tired of David, very; 
though of course she was fond of him. This afternoon she 
was more than usually cross as she trundled him down the 
street in the cart her father had made out of a soap-box 
on four squeaking, wriggling wheels. 

Eliza tugged resentfully at the rope fastened through a 
hole in the box. David grinned delightedly at the sun- 
shine, and enjoyed the squeak. Not so Eliza. Amy Win- 
ters had invited the girls to her house that afternoon to 
make candy. She had told Eliza she could not come if she 
must bring David. This was not so unkind of Amy as 
seems at first, for the girls were fond of David, who was 
the best-natured baby in the world; but at the last candy- 
pull David had attended, he had upset on his head a cup of 
molasses just ready for the stove. So, while the other 
girls had pulled the candy, Eliza had to wash David’s face 
and hair. 

Eliza went fast past Amy’s house, beating up a cloud 
of dust about her downcast eyes. She walked on toward 
the post office. Here some boys were playing marbles. 
One of them stopped and greeted Eliza. 

“‘Hullo, how’s your kid today? ”’ 

The boys all called David ‘‘ Eliza’s kid.” 

Eliza did not deign to answer; she tossed her head and 
the wagon wheels creaked ominously. 

‘‘Kid for sale, kid for sale,’ called another, smiling 
good-naturedly at David’s happy face. 

The silent Eliza went on faster than ever. When she 
had turned the corner, and was out of sight of the boys, 
she looked back at David. She wished he was for sale; she 
wished somebody would buy him. With his soft red curls 
and round blue eyes, he was pretty enough for anybody to 
buy. Now she remembered she had heard her mother say 
that very morning she wasn’t rich in anything but children, 
and she wished somebody would buy some of them. Eliza’s 
mother was so busy moving about that a speech begun in 
one room was likely to end in another, so Eliza frequently 
did not hear the end of her mother’s remarks. Eliza did 


‘not hear her mother add that there wasn’t a child she’d 


part with for less than ten million dollars. Eliza thought 
that perhaps her mother would be glad to sell David. 

“Yd find him a good place,’ said Eliza, ‘‘with a kind, 
rich lady, and she’d pay a good deal, and I wouldn’t have 
to take care of him. I’d want him to have a nice big 
house.”’ 

The cart, the baby and the little girl went up the hill, 
where were some of the pleasantest homes in the town. 
Eliza stopped in front of one of these. On the side piazza 
sat a pretty lady dressed in black. Squeaking, squeaking, 
the cart came up the path. The diplomatic Eliza left David 
at the front and went around the side path toward the 
lady. David did not cry; David seldom cried. 

‘‘Are you the lady that lives here? ”’ asked Eliza. 

The lady took a moist handkerchief down from her eyes 
and looked with a start at the small Eliza standing at the 
foot of the side steps. She nodded. 

‘Would you like to buy a baby?” 

‘* A—what?”’ asked the lady in a strange voice. 

‘*A baby. I have one to sell.’’ 

The lady sat up very straight. ‘How much is it 
worth? ” 

“I don’t know; I’ll let you see him and then perhaps 
you can tell.” 

Eliza trotted around to the front, gave David’s red 
curls a rub in the right direction, sighed at his dirty hands, 
then pulled the cart around to the side. 
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**So that is the baby,’’ said the lady. 
‘‘Take him out and let me look at 
him.’’ 

Eliza pulled David out of the box and 
tugged him, limply indifferent, up the 
steps. The lady looked at him. She 
held out her hand and David caught at 
her finger ; then, with a gurgle of pleasure, 
fell against her knee. The lady bent 
over him; she patted the curls and held 
the baby hand. ‘‘This baby is worth a 
great deal,” she said. ‘‘Why do you 
want to sell him?’’ 

‘**Because there’s six more like him— 
not exactly like him ’cause I’m one; 
but we’ve got a good many babies and 
not much money and I thought—I—I have 
to take care of him all the time—and 
the girls don’t always like to have him 
round.” 

“Do you think he’s worth a hundred 
dollars? ’’ asked the lady. 

A hundred dollars! Why, of course, 
no baby in the world could be worth that! 

‘‘I—I think ten would be enough,”’ said 
Eliza tremulously. 

**T can’t pay you all at once,” said the 
lady. She stooped and lifted the baby 
into her lap and he leaned against her, 
laughing contentedly. ‘But I’ll pay by 
installments.” 

‘*What’s that?” asked Eliza with dread. 

‘*Why little by little, you know. If he 
suits me, I’il pay it all; but meantime 
I'll give you—how much shall I give you 
till we get acquainted? ”’ 

‘*Ten cents would do for tonight,” said 
Eliza. 

The lady took up a dangling silver purse 
and, holding it out of reach of the baby’s 
fingers, she extracted a dime. 

“I suppose you’ll give this to your 
mother,’’ she said gravely. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered Eliza with 
greater gravity. 

‘* And here’s one cent for you to spend. 
And here’s my card to show your mother 
who’s bought the baby.” 

Eliza stood looking at the lady. 

“‘Good-by,” said the lady. ‘‘ What’s 
his name? ’”’ 

“David,” answered Eliza. 

‘David and I are going into the house,”’ 
said the lady. She gathered the baby up 
in her arms, and he, playing with the sil- 
ver purse, never looked at Eliza, 

**Do you—do you”’— asked Eliza, “know 
how to take care of babies? ”’ 

The lady’s lips quivered. ‘Very well 
indeed,” she said, and then she went into 
the house and shut the door. 

‘I'll leave the cart,’’ shouted Eliza; 
‘*you may need it.” 

Nobody answered, and Eliza walked 
slowly away. She tied the card and the 
dime in the corner of her pocket hand- 
kerchief, but she held the penny in her 
hand. When she reached the post office 
the boys were gone, so she went in and 
bought ten candy marbles for a cent. 
Then she went on to Amy’s house, The 
candy was delicious and sticky and Eliza’s 
marbles were delightfully hard. The lit- 
tle girls kindly inquired after David, but 
did not follow up Eliza’s evasive answers. 
Eliza ought to have had a beautiful time; 
but she did not. 

**T’ll walk home with you,” she said 
to Catharine Whitney, who lived at the 
other end of the village. 

“It’s way out of your way,”’ said Cath- 
arine, with more truth than politeness. 
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**T don’t care,’”’ said Eliza; but she 
walked so slowly that Catharine pro- 
tested : 

*““You act dreadful queer, Eliza; are 
you sick or anything? ”’ 

‘*No,”’ answered Eliza. 

She said good-by to Catharine at the 
gate, and then she waited some time be- 
fore she began to walk towards home. 
The sun was setting and pouring a golden 
glory over the world, but it all seemed 
dark to Eliza. She walked more and 
more slowly. Her head was hanging 
low, so that those who passed should not 
see the tears in her eyes. What was the 
matter? She took out her handkerchief 
and felt the ten cents in the corner. She 
was coming to the post office now. Up 
that street she had trundled David to 
his new home. Eliza stopped and threw 
up her head. 

‘David!’ she called; then up the road 
she went like a deer. 

The maid of the lady who had pur- 
chased David, had just said at the door 
of an upstairs room: 

**A little girl to see you mum,”’ when 
Eliza pushed past her. 

Eliza was breathless, there were tear- 
streaks on her cheeks; she threw herself 
on a baby sitting in sweet placidity on 
the floor. 

‘*O, David, David,’ she cried, ‘‘don’t 
you know sister, don’t you love ’Liza?”’ 

David gurgled and thrust the nose of a 
woolly lamb in Eliza’s face. Then the 
lady who was sitting very, very near 
David said: 

‘*What do you want, little girl? 
is my baby, I bought him today.” 

**O, no, he isn’t, he isn’t, he’s mine.’’ 
Eliza caught David around his fat shoul- 
ders and dragged him toward the door. 
**V’ll give you back your ten cents and 
your penny when I earn another, but you 
can’t, you can’t have him.” 

‘‘Wait little girl, wait, you are hurting 
him,” for David had begun to whimper. 
‘*Let me speak to you a moment, dear.”’ 

Something in the lady’s eyes made 
Eliza let her take David into her lap, 
though Eliza stood close by. 

**Once I had a baby something like 
David,”’ the lady put her lips against 
David’s curls. “And God took him 
away—and—and I can’t have him back. 
You can have David back—but don’t try 
to give away or sell or lose anything 
that loves you. Some day there won’t 
be so many and you’ll want to remember 
that you always loved everybody God 
gave you to love. You should be very 
happy to have so many people.” 

‘““Yes’m,”’ said Eliza. ‘‘Here’s your 
ten cents.”’ 

“Thank you,’”’ said the lady. ‘‘ David 
is going to take the woolly lamb home 
with him and—has he a pretty coat and 
hat? It’s cool now the sun is down.”’ 

‘*Mother is going to make him a nice 
coat when she has time,”’ said Eliza, 

“TI have one that will just fit him,” 
said the lady. 

As they went creaking down the drive- 
way a little later David had on a pretty 
coat and hat and the woolly lamb in his 
arms, The lady walked beside Eliza to 
the gate. Then she said good-by. 

‘Bring David to see me sometimes.” 

‘*Yes’m,’’ answered Eliza. ‘‘ Good by.’’ 

Eliza flew toward home with now and 
then a careful backward eye on David 
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and the cart. Near her own house Mary 
came running toward her. 

**O, Eliza, where’ve you been so long? 
Mother’s most crazy. She’s afraid some- 
thing’s happened to you or David.” 

“There hasn’t,’’ Eliza nodded happily. 
‘*She might have known I wouldn’t let 
anything happen to David.”’ 





Cookin’ Things 


When my mother’s cookin’ things, 
You bet I never wait 

To put away my ball er gun, 

I drop ’em where they are an’ run 
Fer fear I’ll be too late. 

The most excitin’ kind of game, 
Er toy, er story- book, 

I let ’em go, an’ never mind, 

The very minute that I find 
My mother’s goin’ to cook! 


When my mother’s cookin’ things, 
Then you just oughter smell 
The spices an’ the sweets an’ such, 
My mouth gets waterin’ so much 
I almost have to yell! 
She opens up the oven door 
Sometimes, to take a look, 
An’ then I jab ’em while they’re hot, 
To see if they are done er not, 
When mother lets me cook. 


When my mother’s cookin’ things, 
P’r’aps it’s pies to bake, 
Er doughnuts bobbin’ up an’ down 
In boilin’ grease till they are brown, 
Er p’r’aps it’s johnny-cake. 
Whatever kind of thing it is, 
I always like to hook 
The biggest piece of dough I can 
An’ bake it in a patty-pan, 
When me an’ mother cook. 


When my mother’s cookin’ things, 
It pays you if you wait 

An’ eat ’em hot, right off the tin, 

It’s twice as good as anythin’ 
Could be, et off a plate! 

An’ I guess you’d find out fer sure 
That I was not mistook 

In any single thin’ I’ve said, 

If you could taste the gingerbread 
I’ve helped my mother cook. 

Burges Johnson, in Rhymes of Little Boys 
(Crowell). 





The New Leader of Polish 
Work in Detroit 


The Polish Church, recently bereaved by the 
sudden death of its honored pastor, Rev. John 
Lewis, has been fortunate in securing for his suc- 
cessor Rev. Paul Kozielek from Mizpah Pohish 
Church, Cleveland, 0. So few are the laborers in this 
field that there were really but three possibilities 
towards which to look, and two of these were stu- 
dents at Oberlin and Marietta. With commend- 
able self-sacrifice and consideration the Cleveland 
leaders in Polish work consented to the transfer 
of Mr. Kozielek, though they were much attached 
to him and recognized his invaluable service among 
them. Mr. Fox was providentially influenced to 
remove his college course from Marietta to Adel- 
bert College, to care for the Cleveland work while 
pursuing his studies. : 

Rev. Mr. Kozielek was born in Austrian Silesia, 
was converted at 17, immediately engaging in Chris- 
tian work under the direction of Pindor. For six 
years he labored in missionary work for young peo- 
ple in Austria, coming to America in 1899 at the so- 
licitation of Rev. H. A. Schauffler to engage in Polish 
work. After graduating at Oberlin, in 1903, he 
labored among the Poles in Cleveland. He had fre- 
quently supplied the Polish church in Detroit in 
summer vacations, so that the people became 
warmly attached to him. During the past year, 
Mr. Kozielek and Miss Ella Hobart of Cleveland 
have compiled a new Polish hymn-book which is 
published by the American Tract Society, and ts of 
great interest and importance in evangelical work 
among the Poles everywhere. N. 8. W. 
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New Books for Children’s Reading 


A Survey of the Season’s Juveniles, with Hints for Christmas Buyers 


‘What book shall I buy for my chil- 
dren’s reading?’’ The question is one 
of the commonest which comes to us and 
one of the most difficult to answer either 
to our own satisfaction or to the satis- 
faction of those who ask and those for 
whom the books are intended. And 
when one is not able to answer a ques- 
tion to his own satisfaction the case is 
difficult indeed. 

We have no mind to discuss what chil- 
dren like, or the at once easier and prac- 
tically more difficult question of what 
they ought to like. Nothing is more un- 
profitable than these broad generaliza- 
tions about either children or parents. 
We have our own theories, but they are 
not universal or self-adjusting. One of 
them is that children as a rule 
are entitled to read for their 
own pleasure, just as much 
as their elders, and that the 
way to make them dislike 
books and wallow all their 
life in the trashy reading af- 
forded by newspapers of the 
poorer sort is to force them 
to spend their recreation time 
over prosy or too learned 
books. 

In suggesting some of the 
best children’s books of the 
season, therefore, let our read- 
ers understand that we are 
recommending those which 
we ourselves have enjoyed 
and which we think the chil- 
dren will enjoy and that we 
have brought our varied taste 
and talents to the service of 
book-buying parents with no 
didactic purpose. 


The Choicest Books for 
Girls 


The continued popularity of 
Miss Alcott shows that girls 
like to read about home and 
school, and (especially) about 
girls. There is a pleasure in 
store for them in Ruth K. 





tells the story of a girl’s life in the pleas- 
ant places of Richmond, Va., in the days 
before the war. The girls will enjoy it 
and its pages will bring pleasant pictures 
and recollections for the older folks. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, having 
turned her Sara Crewe into a play with 
additions, has now worked over the ma- 
terial a third time and given us what she 
calls ‘‘the whole story” of her brave 
little heroine with the addition of new 
characters, scenes and incidents. The 
tale gains in romantic interest by its en- 
largement, and carries throughout the 
charm of sentiment and pathos of which 
the author in her best moments is so 
easily the master. For the susceptible 


there is material here both for laughter 
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Gardiner’s The Heart of a 
Girl. It isa delightful piece 
of realism, telling with great 
humor and insight the history of an 
American girl from the first days of self- 
consciousness in contact with the world 
to the culminating hour of school life. 
The scene shifts from Illinois to Dakota 
and back again to Nebraska, always in 
good-sized towns. The family traditions, 
the enthusiasms of friendship, ambitions 
and attainments of the heroine afford 
material of sustained interest which moth- 
ers and daughters will take pleasure in 
reading, and especially in reading together. 
It is a girl’s book of the most enjoyable 
sort and well worth the attention of men 
and women. 

Marion Harland is at her charming best 
in When Grandmamma was Fourteen, an 
autobiographical story. If she has writ- 
ten anything more delightful in its pic- 
ture of human nature and the child’s ex- 
perience, we cannot now recall it. She 
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and tears. The book is handsomely made 
and the color prints by Ethel Franklin 
Betts are of extraordinary beauty and in- 
terest, both in composition and rendering. 

The Little Colonel, whose life slowly 
unrolls for us under the skillful hands 
of Annie Fellows Johnston, bears re- 
newed acquaintance year by year better 
than any other of the girl heroines now 
upon the serial stage. This number nar- 
rates her experiences at a boarding school 
near Washington and the chastening and 
educative influence of illness and a long- 
enforced vacation. The development of 
the child’s character is admirably worked 
out. The movement of the story is suf- 
ficiently lively to hold attention. The 
only feature to which the sober critic will 
be likely to object is the ideally unnat- 
ural social and material splendor of the 
boarding school. 


From A Little Princess 


We make Cordelia’s acquaintance in 
Edna A. Foster’s Cordelia’s Pathway 
Out, as a quiet little country school girl 
for whom her city friend, Hortense, is an 
excellent foil and we see her develop- 
ment in natural ways into an earnest, 
self. possessed young woman with a real 
talent. Her joke.loving father, sympa- 
thetic mother, dear Aunt Kate and her 
school teachers are all real characters 
and there is variety of incident without 
over-spicing. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards has used a difli- 
cult form of fiction in The Armstrongs. 
Three girls sent for the summer to an 
aunt’s house and their brother on a ranch 
in the West tell the story of their experi- 
ences and adventures, their naughtiness 
and gladness, in letters to 
their mother. It is no slight 
literary skill which holds the 
attention of the reader and 
steadily carries on a story 
without monotony and with 
abounding humor by this 
method. The jolly fun and 
wise treatment of human na- 
ture are rewarding. The only 
quarrel we have with the book 
is with the unattractive im- 
ages of the children on the 
cover. 

Historical romances in 
which a girl appears as the 
central figure are not very 
common. Maidens who com- 
plain that they have to read 
boys’ books because their 
own stories are stupid should 
read Miss Amy E. Blanchard’s 
A Frontier Knight. It has 
plenty of action and will carry 
them to Texas at the time of 
the war with Mexico. It is 
delightful in style and con- 
struction. The historical 
setting is excellent and the 
necessary information is in- 
troduced naturally. 

Happy will the child be who 
receives for a Christmas or 
birthday present A Little 
Cook-Book for a Little Girl 
and is allowed by her mother 
to try its simple rules. The 
directions are so plainly given 
that she will need very little supervision, 
and we predict that cooking will be more 
popular than any play. The easiest rec- 
ipes come first and gradually lead up to 
more elaborate dishes, candies and des- 
serts. The book can be bought in a 
white enamel.cloth washable cover, which 
cannot be injured by floury fingers or 
sticky molasses, 


(The Heart of a Girl, by Ruth K. Gardiner. pp. 386. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

When Grandmamma was Fourteen, by Marion Har- 
land, pp. 399. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.25. 

A Little Princess, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. pp. 
266. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The Little Colonel’s Christmas Vacation, by Annie 
Fellows Johnston. pp. 333. L. C0. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Cordelia’s Pathway Out, by Edna A. Foster. pp. 285. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

The Armstrongs, by Laura E. Richards. pp. 224. Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.25. 

A Frontier Knight, by Amy E. Blanchard. pp. 339. 
W. A. Wilde Co $1 50. 

A Little Cook- Book for a Little Girl, by the author of 
Gala Day Luncheons. pp. 179. Dana Estes & Co. .75 
cents.) 
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The Cream of the Books for Boys 


Boys like adventure—plenty of it—and 
they will accept a good deal of informa- 
tion along with it if the adventure is lively 
enough. Action is the word, whether 
the connection be that of historical ro- 
mance, travel.adventure or school life 
and athletics. 


STORIES OF HISTORY 


The historical romances of the year for 
boys are rather disappointing. Perhaps 
the best of them, though rather over- 
loaded with learning, is The Boy Captive 
in Canada, by Mary Wells Smith. It is 
a continuation of the account begun last 
year in The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield, 
of the experiences of a lad who was cap- 
tured in the Indian attack upon Deerfield 
during the French and Indian war and 
carried to Canada. The story is founded 
on the documents and contains a very 
large percentage of real history, but the 
imaginative element is sufficient and suf- 
ficiently well done to make the story of 
absorbing interest to boys. 

The Scarlet Patch, by Mary E. Q. 
Brush is a tale of the Mohawk Valley in 
the exciting days just before the Revolu- 
tion. A ‘‘bound boy” is the hero and 
his adventures in trying to warn the 
patriots of a Tory plot make lively read- 
ing. The book gives a good picture of 
country life in those early 
days when there were con- 
stant dangers from wild 
beasts and wilder men. 

In this, as in all the other 
fields of fiction, the Interior 
and the West are coming to 
their own. In the guise of 
an old man’s tales to his 
grandchildren, Mr. Charles S. 
Wood, in his Camp Fires on 
the Scioto, gives an admira- 
ble account of pioneer life in 
Ohio. The boy who reads 
will know what discipline 
Washington endured learning 
to survey land. The Indian 
fights are realistic, and yet 
the Indian is presented with 
fairness,. There is a particu- 
larly good description of the 
old Indian mounds. 

Ancient history makes a 
difficult field for juvenile ro- 
mance in which only the 
learned can succeed and they 
only by carrying their learn- 
ing lightly. It would be say- 
ing too much to assert that 
Rev. A. J. Church succeeds 
in this difficult art of light 
of the gay and lively touch, 
but in The Crown of Pine he 
has made an interesting story 
of Rome and Corinth in the 
reign of Claudius and the 
time of the travels of Paul. 
Careful reading requires a 
larger sense of historical per- 
spective than most Ameri- 
can boys have attained, but 
there is action enough and 
athletic interest centering in the old 
Greek games to hold attention. Mr. 
Church has wisely refrained from bring- 
ing in Paul as an active character. 
Aquila and Priscilla appear in the center 
of the plot. 
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STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


The Southwest with its dry, sun. burned 
uplands, its mesas and deep caiions, has 
afforded Mr. Ernest Ingersoll an oppor- 
tunity for an original and successful 
story, whichhe calls An Island in the Air, 





Copyright, 1905 


) From An Only Child 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The younger members of a party bound for 
California half a century ago are overtaken 
by a cloud.burst. It destroys the path 
they have just followed and they are cut 
off from their friends on the top of one 
of these isolated mesas. Their experi- 


ences in camp life and in discovering a 
method of escape to the lower levels and 
their observations of old Indian cliff 
dwellings are ingeniously and delightfully 





used in this story. We wish, however, 
that Mr. Ingersoll would not make even 
one of his careless boy heroes say, ‘‘ You 
better,” and it seems odd to hear the 
great revivalist of the period of the story 
called ‘‘ Mr. Phinney.” 


From A Child's Garden of Verses 
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Life on the banks of the Mississippi 
has adventures peculiarly its own. Mr. 
Edwin L. Sabin’s Beaufort Chums, al- 
though it describes the things that ap- 
peal to the universal boy, fire, floods, 
camping, fishing, hunting, skating, coast- 
ing, yet has aconstant element of novelty. 
The characters are well drawn, genuine 
and interesting. 

In Deerfoot on the Prairies Mr. Ellis 
has boldly combined in a single individ- 
ual the highest mental and physical traits 
of the Indian and the white man. Easily 
first in all athletic sports and hunting 
skill, Deerfoot the Shawanoe is at the 
same time an earnest, witnessing Chris- 
tian and free from all bad habits. With 
his Indian friend and two white boy com- 
panions he makes his way from St. Louis 
to the Pacific. Boys may find it difficult 
to accept so exemplary an Indian as nat- 
ural, but they will find themselves in 
lively and profitable company while they 
continue his companions. 


MISCELLANEOUS FICTION FOR BOYS 


The Widow O’Callaghan is left with 
seven boys and a mortgaged farm. She 
finds a shanty on the edge of the town 
and proceeds to make a living and to 
train her sons to succeed in life. Boys 
will like the story for its pictures of life 
and humor; parents will enjoy these and 
its wise instinct of handling 
boys as well. If we include 
this handsome illustrated 
edition among books for boys 
for the sake of the boys, we 
advise parents to get and 
read the story for their own 
sake also. Such humorously 
refreshing teaching of indus- 
try and good sense is not 
common in this misguided 
world. 

Hobby Camp, by Frank H. 
Sweet, is a bright and read- 
able story of outdoor life and 
social relations. A group of 
people, each of whom has an 
interest in some phase of 
study related to the world 
outdoors, unites to establish 
a@ camp deep in the woods. 
Their adventures, experiences 
and acquaintances are far 
from the commonplace and 
yet entirely possible, and they 
are told in an interesting 
way. 

Wood’s Natural History 
still holds its own in its im- 
portant field and lends itself 
easily to illustration. The 
pictures in this handsome edi- 
tion are in full-page color 
plates, with many black and 
white pictures in the text. 
They are admirably and nat- 
urally drawn and colored, and 
the book will be a treasure to 
every boy and girl who loves 
to watch and learn about 
the living creatures of the 
world. 





(The Boy Captive in Canada, by Mary P. Wells Smith 
pp. 352. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

The Scarlet Patch, by Mary E. Q. Brash. pp. 306. 
Lee &;Shepard. $1.25. 

Camp Fires on the Scioto, by Charles S. Wood. pp. 
319... W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

The Crown of Pine, by Rev. A. J. Church. pp. 308. 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. . 
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An Island in the Air, by Ernest Ingersoll. pp. 303. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 

Beaufort Chums, by Edwin L. Sabin. pp. 281. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.00. 

Deerfoot on the Prairies, by Edward S. Ellis. pp. 366. 
John C. Winston Co. $1.00. 

The Widow 0O’Cailaghan’s Boys, by Gulielma Zollin- 
ger. pp. 318. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Hobby Camp, by Frank H Sweet. pp. 208. Pilgrim 
Press. $1.00. 

A Natural History for Young People, by Rev. Theo- 
dore Wood, F. E. 8. pp. 483. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00.) 
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From Told by Uncle Remus 
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Verse 


Everybody knows, or should know, and de- 
light in Stevenson’s child verses. The charm 
of this edition, with its large pages and print, 
is in the wonderfully sympathetic and beau- 
tiful illustrations by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
The small pictures are extremely clever; the 
full-page color prints are delightful both in 
composition and color. No illustrated book 
of the season is worthy of higher praise on 
the art side than this. 

Mr. Burges Johnson’s verses, Rhymes of 
Little Boys, attracted wide attention on their 
appearance in the periodicals. They express 
the child’s thought within the limits of the 
child’s world, and do it with a humor and in- 
sight which is thoroughly enjoyable. Our 
readers will remember two or three which it 
has been a pleasure to reprint in our own col- 
umns. The rhymes have the double and un- 
usual charm of appealing both to the children 
whose life they express and to grown-ups, 
who will hear the call of memory on nearly 
every page. The book is beautifully made. 

Miss Poulsson’s jolly rhymes, The Runaway 
Donkey and Other Rhymes, deal with animals 
and children. They have the advantage of 
large print and pages and are set off with pic- 
tures, by L. J. Bridgman, which the little 
children will epjoy. The atmosphere of the 
book is so much that of the open air and the 
humor is so genuine that we may be sure that 
it will be popular. 


(A Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert Louis Steven 
son, with illustrations by Jessie Willcox Smith. pp. 294. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

Rhymes of Little Boys, by Burges Johnson. pp. 101. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00 net. 

The Runaway Donkey and Other Rhymes for Chil- 
dren, by Emilie Poulsson. pp. 81. Lothrop Pub. Co. 
$1.50.) 


Folk and Fairy Tales 


A new book of stories by Unele Remus is an 
event of interest both to old and young. This 
number of a series which is none too long for 
lovers of Mr. Harris’s work, brings a child of 
the original listener to Uncle Remus’s door. 
The process of getting acquainted with a shy 
and repressed modern youngster colors the 
stories and brings out Uncle Remus’s tact and 
humor ina fresh way. The stories themselves 
are as enjoyable as ever. A word must be 
said for the handsome form of the book and 
the clever illustrations by A. B. Frost, J. M. 
Conde and Frank Burbeck. 

Mr. Allen French has made himself an au- 


thority on the history and sagas of Iceland. 
In his Heroes of Iceland he has adapted and 
cut down from the great saga of Burnt Njal. 
The work of popularizing the stories for boys 
and their elders is admirably done. He has 
supplied a historical introduction and table of 
dates, with a map of the habitable southern 
side of the island. It will be good for boys to 
live a while in this manly, strenuous atmos- 
phere. 

Is it possible that Mr. Andrew Lang has 
reached the end of all the good fairy tales? 
His annual volume, as perfect in form, illus- 
tration and print as the rest, is devoted to 
romances and legends. Some are from folk 
lore, some from literature—from Apuleius, 
Cervantes, Spenser and others. Over and 
above the dramatic interest of the tales, the 
book will serve a good educational purpose in 
acquainting its readers with some of the most 
famous stories of the race. 

Mr. Pyle’s new volume, The Story of the 
Champions of the Round Table, illustrated 
by himself, tells from Sir Thomas Malory and 
other sources the stories of Lancelot, Tris- 
tram and Percival. Mr. Pyle has hit upon 
an archaic, yet lively and intelligible manner, 
and introduces his child readers very pleas- 
antly into certain regions of the magic world 
in which the old Arthurian romances move. 

Queen Zixi of Ix, by L. Frank Baun, is 
a fairy tale abounding in humorous and bur- 
lesque situations. Mr. Baum writes with ex- 
perience as a playwright and knows how to 
secure dramatic movement and telling situa- 
tions. His pages are rich in ingenious and 
harmless fun. Readers of St. Nicholas will 
be glad to have the story in book form, and 
it will amuse the wider public. 

Katherine Chandler has made a collection 
of Indian folk tales, written down from the 
lips of members of the tribes from the South 
and North. She has rendered them with much 
spirit and they are pleasingly illustrated. Her 
small volume is a real addition to our treasury 
of American traditions and folk tales. 


(Told by Uncle Re- 
mus, by Joel Chandler 
Harris. pp. 295. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 

Heroes of Iceland, by 
Allen French. pp. 297. 
Little, Brown & Co, 
$1.50. 

The Red Romance 
Book, edited by Andrew 
Lang. pp. 3686. Long- 
mans, Green « Co. $1.60 
ret. 

The Story of the 
Champions of the Round 
Table, by Howard Pyle. 
pp. 329. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Qneen Zixi of Ix, by 
L, Frank Baum. pp. 
303. Century Co. $1.50. 

Io the Reign of Coy- 
ote, by Katherine Chan- 
dler. pp. 161. Ginn & 
Co. 40 cents.) 


For Younger 
Children 


At the beginnings 
of culture lie the 
hours spent by chil- 
dren over their first 
books. The art of 
writing for this ear- 
lier age is a difficult 
one, the number of 
books which will 
pass muster is not 
large. It is easier 
to find something 
which the mother 
or friend can read 
aloud to little chil- 
dren than to dis- 
cover new books 
which they may 
safely enjoy in their 
first delight of in-— 
dependent reading. 
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We can recommend out of the season’s print- 
ing a few which are free from sensation and 
move in the range of the child’s familiar 
world. Useful books for this purpose, of 
quite another, but no less important class, 
will be found under the heading of Folk and 
Fairy Tales. 

The Kristy of Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s 
Kristy’s Surprise Party is a little girl for 
whose pleasure her friends make a birthday 
party, in which each tells a story. The child 
herself is natural, and the reader shares her 
pleasure in these varied tales of children’s 
experience which make altogether an enter- 
taining and profitable book. The illustrations 
in color by Ethel N. Farnsworth are notice- 
ably beautiful. 

Mr. Oxley has adapted his story of The 
Family on Wheels from a French original. 
The scene and the atmosphere are that of 
village and country life in southwestern 
France. The experiences of these wander- 
ing folks is quite out of the range of knowl- 
edge for American children, but will be all 
the fresher and more entertaining on that 
account, 

Tommy Postoffice was a remarkable pet 
cat in the Hartford, Ct., postoffice who ar- 
rived in the mail bag and was brought up by 
the clerks. Children will be interested in his 
adventures and the glimpses of life behind 
the mail boxes. The story is well illustrated. 

Girls of eight or ten will enjoy hearing or 
reading about Lois’s friends, her kittens and 
her plays in Eliza Orne White’s An Only 
Child. It is a pretty, simple little story, 
written by a practiced hand. 

Mr. Penwiper’s Fairy Godmother, by Amy 
Woods is a charmingly-told story of a lively, 
unselfish little girl, whose sweetness and pa- 
tience in trouble drew her friends closer to 
her and to each other. It is the author’s first 
book and is a good one. 

Two boys and a girl are the Three Little 
Millers of Clara Dillingham Pierson’s story. 
They make lively times in the Miller house- 
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Lady Dear, py Millicent E. 
oy pp. 222. A.C. McClurg 


A bit of pure romance set in 
the age of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain. The heroine’s 
father sails in the expedition 
of Columbus and she passes 
through strange experiences of 
privation and hardship during 
his absence, from which she is 
rescued by the devotion of a 
jester and the kindness of 
Queen Isabella. There are 
charming pictures by Troy and 
Margaret Kinney. 

A Daughter of the Rich, 


M. E. Waller. pp. 349. Diets 
Brown & Co. 


A new edition of Miss Waller’s 
delightful story which we 
praised as one of the best re- 
cent steries for girls on its ap- 
pearance two years ago. 
The Story of the Big Front 
Door, by, 7 F. Leonard. 


pp. 258. Vorowell & Co. 
75 cents. 


A new edition of a tale of neigh- 
borly kindness and wholesome 
fun which introduces a charm- 
ing group of boys and girls. 
Amy in Acadia, by Helen Leah 


Keed. pp. = Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50 


A girl must be much in love 
with reading to take so much 
bread with her pudding as this 
slender tale with its heavy load 
of guide-book information 
offers. The scene of travel is 
the ‘‘ Evangeline Country” of 
Nova Scotia. 

Fag Penhallow Family, by 


C. V. Jamison. pp. 317. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 


An interesting and well-told 
story of an old Scotch family 


hold and are book companions quite worth | reduced to financial straits and later restored 
knowing. The story moves in the realm of | to prosperity. The characters are well-drawn 
everyday experience and home affections and | and natural, althongh the little granddaugh- 


is as helpful and jolly as it is unpretentious | 
and natural. 





(Kristy’s Surprise Party, by Olive Thorne Miller. pp. 
251. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Family on Wheeis, adapted from the French by 
J. MacDonald Oxley. pp. 219. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents. 

The Adventures of Tommy Postoffice, by Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. pp.137. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

An Only Child, by Eliza Orne White. pp. 167. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Penwiper’s Fairy Godmother, by Amy Woods. pp. 
98. Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents. 

Three Little Millers, by Clara Dillingham Pierson. 
pp. 308. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net) 


Hough- 


FOR GIRLS 


He Dorrance Domain, by | ean Wells. pp. 
18. W.A. Wilde Co. $1.50 


Pac Se and her flock of four are left 
with a meager income and a huge, unrentable 
summer hotel. They determine to economize 
by camping in the empty rooms and end by 
reaching a solution of the problem of finance 
in reopening it as a select summer hotel. The 
story is told in buoyant spirits and the char- 
acters are natural and well drawn. A certain 
air of haste in preparation will not greatly de- 
tract from the charm of the story for girls. 


Sidney: Her Summer on the St. Lawrence, 
by Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 332. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 


Sidney Stayres is a happy, wholesome girl 
who has been sensibly brought up, and she 
radiates cheer and courage in the summer 
home where she is a guest. Miss Ray has 
resisted the temptation to overdo the local 
color, yet the story as a whole is not as suc- 
cessful as the author of the ‘“‘ Teddy” books 
at her best. 

Saint Cecilia of the Court, bie? [estate R. Hess. 

pp. 212. F. H. Revell Co. 1.2 
“The Court” had never had. a saint and 
when the tempestuous little waif, Cecilia, with 
her drunken mother and little brother came 
to live in it, her sainthood was hardly accepted 
seriously. Pathos and humor are blended in 
the story of her development; and friends are 
raised up for her in unexpected quarters. The 
characters are well drawn and the general 
tone of the story is hopeful and helpful. 


| ter, who was chiefly instrumental in bringing 

about the return to happiness and comfurt, is 
of the type more often met 
with in books than in real 
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The Brass Bound Box, by Eveiyn Raymond, 
pp. 325. Dana Estes & Co. $1, 


The Rainbow Bridge, by Frances Margaret 

Fox. pp. 254. W. A. Wilde Co. $1 25. 
Marion, the little heroine, is a delightfully 
wholesome, courageous and inventive child. 
She is taken from a fvundling home by a con- 
scientious uncle and aunt. The aunt is a 
‘*terror,”’ absurdly overdrawn, the very image 
of the hateful stepmother of the old fairy 
tales. Marion’s experience in the dreary 
loneliness of her aunt’s house is interestingly 
drawn and her own mother discovered in the 
last pages. 

Two Little Knights ‘ Kentucky, ov. Annie 
Fellows Johnston. pp. 2 Page & Co. 
A holiday edition, with ohh in color and 

page decorations, of a popular book. 


ro! Little Lady in Waiting, by Lente E 
Cat'in. pp. 283. Lee & Shepard. $1.2 


FOR BOYS 
Tommy Joyce and Tommy Joy, by Lr 
Cheever. pp. 309. Dana Estes & Co. 
A boys’ story, admirable in purpose pir oak 
erafely successful in the manner of telling. 
It relates how a street boy made the most of 
his scanty chances and climbed up the ladder 
while the spoiled son of a wealthy home came 
near making shipwreck of his life. 
The Rollo Books, by Jacob Abbott. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Hach 50 cents.—Rollo Learning 
to Talk. pp. 179; Rollo Learning to Read. pp. 
180; Rollo at Work. pp. 191; Rolloat Play. pp. 
aye Rollo at School. pp. 197: Rollo’s Vacation. 
.i91; Rollo’s Experiments. pp. 180; Rollo’s 
tise um. pp. 187; Rollo’s Travels. pp. 189; 
Rollo’s Cor respond: nee. pp. 189; Rollo’s Philos- 
ophy—Sky. pp. 192; Rollo’s Philosophy— Air. 
pp. 192; Rollo’s Philos: phy—Fire. pp. 192; 
Rollo’s Philosophy— Water. pp. 192. 


The reissue of the Rollo Books, or part of 
them, just half a century after the date of 
their copyright is an interesting event. Rollo 
was a proper youth with a healthy curiosity 
about all sorts of things, and his generation 
submitted to more moralizing than young- 
sters nowadays will stomach. The books are 
printed from the old plates, and it seems odd 
to find on the title-page, ‘‘ Revised by the 
Author,” when Dr. Abbott has been dead for 
twenty years. ; 


The Gregory Guards, by E 7% Lee Benedict. 
Lee & Shepurd. $12 


pp. 3u2, 





life. 


That Preston Girl, oa 
Nina Rhoades. pp. 340. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 


A rather unusually good 
story both in plot and de- 
velopment. The heroine 
is a strong, lovable char- 
acter whose varied and 
romantic experiences are 
skillfully and cleverly 
told. 
The Roses of Saint Eliz- 
abeth, by Jane Scott 
Woodruff. pp. 147. L.C. 
Page & Co. $1.00. 
A quaint but wholesome 
story of the old castle of 
Wartburg with its memo- 
ries of Saint Elizabeth and 
Martin Luther and the in- 
fluence of these two char- 
acters upon the lives of a 
boy and girl who lived un- 
der its shadow. The book 
is prettily illustrated and 
an appropriate gift-book. 
Phyllis Burton, by Mrs. 
S. i. Graham Clark. pp. 
489. Griffith & Rowland 
Press, Philadelphia. $1.00. 


Josie Bean, Flat Street, 
by Harriet A. Cheever. 
pp. 298. Dana Estes & 
Co. $1.25. 
A young girl inherits from 
her dead father remark- 
able artistic sense and 
skill, and thereby raises 
herself from poverty and 
obscurity to a successful 
position as an artist. 














Written in the easy, pop- 
ular style which charac- 
terizes the author’s other 
books. 
Helen Grant at Aldred 
House, by Amanda M. 
Douglas. pp. — Lee & 
Shepard. $1.2 
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Full of adventure and well written this de- 
scribes the various ways in which several 
boys used, or misued, opportunities given 
them to make their way in the world. 

The Winning Run, by Capt, = Bonehill. 

pp. 315. A.»s. Barnes & Co. $ 

Duck Lake, by E. eyareen Young, Jr. pp. 191. 

Katon & Malus. $1.0 
The scene is in the wilds of Ontario. The 
hero is a courageous and energetic home mis- 
sionary. An Indian hunter, wild animals, an 
element of detective work, abundance of piety 
and a manly spirit in buman relations go to 
make up a wholesome book. 

Dave Porter at Oak Hall, by eR Strate- 

meyer. pp. 312. Lee & shepard. $1.2 
The first of a new series in Mr. Stratemey er’s 
pleasant manner dealing with a manly boy’s 
experiences in school and his resistance to the 
familiar story-bock bullies and sneaks. But 
let not the reader think that he has here 
a complete plot. The unraveling of the mys- 
tery with which the book begins is reserved 
for stories yet unwritten. 


Generals Abercrom- 
bie, Putnam, Howe 
and Montcalm and 
gives a vivid picture 
of the life of a ‘* Ran- 
ger” scout. 
The Red Chief, by 
Everett ame Tomlin- 
son. ougn- 
ton, Paitin & fo 


$1 50. * Copyright, 1905, T. Y. Crowell 


Mr. Tomlinson seems 

less at home with wild Indians than with 
schoolboys. He has, however, strung together 
here a number of startling ir cide1its, said to 
be founded on fact, ending in the Cherry Val- 
ley massacre in 1778. The Red Chief was 
Brant, the leader of the Mohawks. 


For the Mikado, by Kirk Munroe. pp. 270. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

An American boy lets himself be dismissed 

for poor scholarship from the United States 

naval academy in order to accept a position as 

instructor in the use of submarines in the 
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STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


Plucky Jo, by Fdward § . Ellis. pp. 329. Dana 

Estes & Co. $1 25. 
A story of an American boy in school and 
college life, with an added section of adven- 
ture in crossing South America from Peru to 
the Amazon. Jo is a manly and self-reliant 
fellow; his story abounds in action and will 
be attractive to boys. 

Captain Tiptop, bv Fred E. Janette. pp. 275. 

Saafield Pub. Co. $1.00. 

The Lost Treasure Cave, Le Everett McNeil. 

pp. 352. E. P. Dutton. $1.! 
Wild West sports, bucking “OM despera- 
does, cowboys, a breezy heroine, two brave 
boys seeking hidden treasure, something doing 
on every page. 

Young Voyagers of the Nile, by St. George 

Rathborne. pp 205 

Young Castaways, by St. George Rathborne. 

p 261 
Adrift on a Junk, by St. George Rathborne. 
pp. 327. 


Down the Amazon, by St. Boaren meseheres. 
pp. 246. Saafieid Pub. Co. Each $1.00 


Mr. Rathborne is a clever English inventor of 
adventures in strange climes for boys. He 
carries his heroes to Egypt and South Amer- 
ica, to the Caribbean and the pirate haunted 
islands of the Eastern archipelago, does not 
stick at improbabilities, but has the true 
romantic aud adventurous touch which boys 
enjoy: sTORIES OF HISTORY 

The Path Finder, by wiiem C. Sprague. pp. 

316. Lee & Shepard: $1.50 
The young hunter of this tale becomes a mem- 
ber of the company who followed Lewis and 
Clark on their journey to the Pacific. The 
story of the expedition is told in a way to 
interest boys. 

A Soldier of the Wilderness, by Everett T. 

Tomlinson. pp. 357 W. A. Wilde Co. $150. 
Another sugar. coated pill of boyish adventures 
with a homeopathic modicum of history in- 
side, The story centers about the French and 
Indian War, introduces such characters as 


From The Armstrongs 


Japanese navy. Mr. Munroe usually tells so 
good and spirited a story that we wonder at 
his violent improbabilities here while his pic- 
ture of football, with its aim of knocking out 
an opponent in order to win the game, is an 
impeachment of the moral standards in Amer- 
ican athletics. 


The Fort inthe Wilderness, by Edward Strate- 

meyer. pp. 306, Lee & Shepard. $1 25, 
Pontiae’s Conspiracy is the historical back- 
ground. The heroes go to and fro through the 
savage-haunted wilderness, and have marvel- 
ous escapes. Pethaps a little history will 
stick to the minds of boy readers but the un- 
folding of the real plot is postponed to the 
next number of the series. 


Roveeimany Stories, retold from St. Nicholas. 
pp O5 

re salen Stories, retold from St. Nicholas. 
pp. a 

Our Holidays, Their Meaning and Spirit, re- 
told from St Nicholas pp. 204. 

Colonial Stvries, retold from St. Nicholas. pp. 
194. Century Co. Each 65 cents net. 


These stories have all seen service in the 
pages of the St. Nicholas. They are here 
retold with appropriate illustrations and gath- 
ered in related groups for the profit and enter- 
tainment of a wider circle. Variety is in- 
sured by the bringing together of well-known 
authors with their different approach to the 
themes which they handle. 


The North Pacific, by —_— * aades Allen. pp. 
355. E. P. Duitun & Co. $1. 

Mr. Allen has made a lively sas out of the 
Russo-Japanese war. It begins in an Ameri- 
can Ship Yard and introduces Japanese naval 
officers who served as cabin boys first on a 
Russian, then on an American ship. For all 
its cleverness the story bristles with improba- 
bilities and it is a pity that the author should 
have accepted a most improbable theory of the 
presence of a Japanese torpedo boat among 
the North Sea fishermen whom the Russian 
Baltic Fleet fired upon. | 
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en The Family on Wheele 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 


The Ugly Duckling, by Hans Christian Ander- 
seu Pp. 24. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
75 cents. 


A beautifully illustrated edition of Andersen’s 
masterpiece, the pictures by M. H. Squire; a 
contribution toward the centennial of the birth 
of the great Danish friend of children. 


Fhe Face in the Pool, by J. Allen St. Jobn. 
pp. 156. A.C. Met lurg & Co. 


A fairy story illustrated by the author in 
black and white and colors. Many of the pic- 
tures are particularly good and the story 
shows a fluent and well-controlled imagina- 
tion in the use of new and old elements of con- 
struction. 

The Moon Princess, by Edith ri yeh ice, 

pp. 162. A.C. McClurg& Co. $1 
The adventures of a Muon Pace ae asks 
as a wedding favor that she may be permitted 
toexploretheearth. Her experiences with the 
fairy powers of sea, land and the under world, 
with stories which they tell, make up the nar- 
rative chain. The tales are pleasantly in- 
vented, the pictures are large color plates and 
decorations by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

The Golden Goose and other Fairy Tales, b Mf 

Eva March 4 ap. pp. 24VU. Houghton, Mi 

flin & Co. $1 
Translated aad abel from the Swedish 
with j lly pictures which will help to please 
and interest little folks. 

With Spurs of Gold, bv Frances N. Greene 

aud Dolly W. Kirk. pp. 290. Little, Brown & 

Co. $1.50. 
Famous stories of the Middle Ages pleasantly 
retold and illustrated. R land and Oliver, 
the Cid, Godfrey and the First Crusade, Rich- 
ard Cceur de Lion, Bayard and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney are the central figures. 

The Star Jewels and Other Wonders, b 

Abbir “ag ll Brown. pp. 134. Houghton, Mitf- 

flin & Co. $1.00. 
These pretty stories exist in a sort of moral 
fairyland. The Green Cap first appeared in 
our own columns, to our pleasure and the de- 
light of our readers, and all the stories have 
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the inventive power and charm of this author’s 
work. 
Stories of King Arthur’s Knights, by Mary 


MacGregor. pp. 116. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 
cents. 


Storie of Robin Hood, by H. E. 
22. #. P. Dutton & Co. ‘50 cents. 


t.ho stories told in simple language, for 
children’s reading. Attractively bound and 
illustrated with color prints. 

Humpty Dumpty, by Anna pees Caan. pp. 

206. Didd, Mead & Co. $140 ne 
Three children who are skeptical A to the re- 
ality of fairyland are carried off to the rescue 
of Humpty Dumpty, who is enchanted in a 
wicked city of that realm. The story is told 
with spirit and invention. The illustrations 
in color and black and white by Ethel Frank- 
lin Betts are clever and pleasing. 

Myths Every Child Should Know, edited by 


Hamilton W. Mabie. pp. 351. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 90 cents net. 


A compilation half from Hawthorne’s Won- 
der Book, the other half from Kingsley’s 
Greek Heroes and other sources. The volume 
is handsomely made. 
Bold Robin and His Forest Rangers, by Caro- 
line Brown. pp. 200. HK. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
It will be a bookish child that can enjoy the 
artificial, archaic style of these tales of Robin 
Hood. The pictures in color are pleasing. 
Stories from Wagner, by J. Walter McSpad- 
den. pp. 329. ff. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 
Brief popularizations of the stories which un- 
derlie the famous operas. There isa tribute 
to Wagner’s dramatic insight in the possibil- 
ity of sucha collection being made in a form 
which will catch and hold the attention of 
children. 


Marshall. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 

The Reform of Shaun, by Allen French. pp. 

158. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. French shows much knowledge of the 
ways of dogs. The stories belong to the cycle 
of fables in which the life of animals is inter- 
preted in the terms of human nature with a 
moral. If this point be made clear so that 
children shall not accept them as pictures of 
the real thinking of animals, the book is in- 
teresting and wholesome. 

The Sa’zada Tales, by W. A. Fraser. 

Chas. Secriduer’s sous. $2 00. 
The plan is that of stories told in a zodlogical 
garden to the keeper by the different animals. 
Both atmosphere and language are like those 
with which we are familiar when Mowgli, in 
Kipling’s Jungle Book, gathers the beasts 
about him on the Council Rock. 

Wilderness Babies, by Julia Augusta Schwartz. 

pp. 234. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
The infancy and education of sixteen different 
wild creatures of earth, air and water, imag- 
inatively described for children, with pictures. 
The method is literary rather than scientific. 
There is an introductory chapter describing 
the varieties of animals and the evolutionary 
process by which the present state of the 
world came to be. 


a gt by Violet Hunt. pp. 223. Macmillan 


pp. 231. 


poll Black Bear, by H. 7 Robinson. pp. 
205. Macmillan Co. $2.0 


Imaginative biographies oy a ‘black bear in 
the Rocky Mountains, who ends at last in a 
zoological garden, and a petted Persian cat in 
a wealthy New York home. They are told 
with an eye to the entertainment of little chil- 
dren and are pleasant romances of animal life. 
Jim Crow Tales, by Burton Stoner. pp. 149. 
Saalfieid Pub. Co., Akron, O., $1 00. 
Stories about animals put into the mouth of a 
wise tame crow. The first chapter narrates 
the experiences of the boy in his capture of 
the bird. The adventures, frankly told from 
the man’s point of view, are amusing and will 
suggest to children something of the real life 
of the creatures they describe. 


RELIGION 

The Story Bible, by bear yy Lr aus pp. 

490. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2 
Bible stories told in pleasant ‘aie for little 
children in as close conformity as the author’s 
flowing style will permit to Scripture phrase- 
ology. The sixty-two chapters follow the 
chronological order of the Bible from the story 
of creation to the Apocalypse. We note in 
thought of the children’s eyes the admirably 
large and clear print. 


Robbie’s Bible Stories, by Gertrude Smith. 
pp. 224. Henry Aitemus Co. 
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For very little children, told with no reference 
to the order of historical succession. The 
stories are entertaining and told with warmth 
and simplicity of manner. Grown ups would 
grow weary of hearing all the characters 
called ‘‘ dear’’ and ‘‘ good.”’ 

Thoughts for the King’s Children, by A. Per- 


cival Hodgson. pp. 221. Katon & Mains. 75 
cents net. 


Brief sermons for children which the author 
has used in his ministry, pointed and full of 
illustrative material. 

Sunday Talks with Boys and Girls, by Barbara 

Yechton. pp. 212. Thos. Whittaker. $1 25 net. 
Brief talks with little children intended for 
use in the Sunday hour given to reading aloud. 
They begin, oddly enough, with our Lord’s 
second coming, and simplicity is not one of 
their good qualities. On the other hand, the 
author has tne gift of seizing on familiar inci- 
dents and illustration, and evidently loves and 
enjoys her task. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 

Mary ’n’ Mary, by Edith Francis Foster. pp. 

209. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25 
A pretty story of friendship between two little 
girls, one from a wealthy home, the other the 
dependence of a large family of poor boys. 
The simple and natural relations, from which 
each gains something valuable, are charmingly 
drawn. This good effect is rather spoiled by 
the final discovery that the poor Mary is the 
child of the rich Mary’s most intimate friend. 


Doubledarling and the Dreamspinner, by 
Candace Wheeler. pp. 167. Fox, Duffield & Cu. 
1.50. 


Doubledarling is a very little girl who loves 
stories. Some of them come to her in dreams, 
some her friends invent for her. Her nurse, 
her parents and companions figure in the 
pleasant progress of her days and stories 
abound. 

Wee Winkles and Wideawake, by Gabrielle 

E. Jackson. pp. 153. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Little girl Winkles and little boy Wideawake 
were six and eight years old and had fine times 
with their dogs, a goat, a cat and other play- 
mates. Little folks can read about it all them- 
selves for the story is told in simple words 
with plenty of pictures. 

Dolly’s Double, Lp Fenel Wood. pp. 207. 

Lothrop Pub Co. $1. 
Two little girls and thelr boy friends have 
jolly times together. The girls are actually 
twins, though their adopted mother dves not 
allow them to know it till the last few pages. 
Experiences at home and at the shore make 
up an agreeable book. 

The Coming of the White Men, by Mary 


Hazelton Wade. pp. 183. W. A. Wilde Co. 
75 cents. 


Tales of the discovery and settlement of 
America put into the mouth of everybody’s 
Uncle Sam. The aim is to instruct and please 
the little children. 
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Laura in the Mountains, by Henrietta R. 
Euvt. pp. 135. Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 


E'ght-year-old child Laura, known to readers 
of earlier volumes, spends a vacation in the 
mountains of Oregon. The story is whole- 
some in atmosphere and pleasantly told. 

The Children of Bedford Court, »y Grace Le 
Baron. pp. 143. Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 
The children who figured in the two earlier 
volumes of the Janet series appear again in 
this. One of them becomes a soldier and part 
of the story takes place in Cuba. It is notin 
the author’s best vein, but encourages patriot- 

ism and family affection. 
Sete. for 1905. pp. 412. Dana Estes 


Frances and the Irrepressibles at Buena 
Vista Farm, by Frauces f. Montgomery. pp. 
257. Saalti- id Pub. Co., Akron, O. $1.50. 
A diffuse account of the doings of little folks 
on a farm, with beautiful photographs of chil- 
dren and animals. 


PICTURE BOOKS 

Teddy Sunbeam, by Charlotte Grace Sperry. 

Paul Elder & Co., San Francisev. $1.00 net. 
Parables of neatness and good sense in house- 
keeping, told with considerable humor for the 
amusement and education of children. The 
decorations are in black and yellow, and the 
pictures clever and original. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 7 Robert Brown- 


ing, Ulustiated by Van Dyck. . Wessels Co., 
New York. $1 25 


Browning’s famous poem printed on very large 
pages ia correspondingly large type and with 
many bright and well-drawn colored pictures 
and decorations. 
The Golliwogge’s Fox-Hunt. pp. 66. 
mans, Green & Vo. 
Lovers of the Golliwoggs are invited to join 
them this year in a fox hunt. Their adven- 
tures are told in amusing rhymes and pictures. 
The Woozlebeasts, by J. P. Benson. pp. 135. 
Moffat, Yard & Uo. $1 25 net. 
Absurd, whimsical and amusing pictures of 
impossible beasts, each described in a limer- 
ick, which gives a hint of its history and quali- 
ties. Children will find amusement, althungh 
they will probably miss all the allusions to 
current events. 


Long- 





In a part of our last week’s edition an un- 
fortunate blunder assigned Miss Katharine 
Carl’s remarkable and enjoyable book describ- 
ing her experiences in the palaces of the 
Empress Dowager of China to the wrong pub- 
lishers. The presses were stopped and the 
correction made but some at least of our 
readers will need to note the real publishers, 
The Century Company, when they come to 
order the book. 


Those who believe all they hear generally 
tell all they know.—Creswell McLaughlin. 
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Wrapper and prove it yourself. 
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Send 10c. for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CHILDLIKE HEART 


And He called to Him a little child and 
set.him in the midst of them. 





To feel the eternal in the passing mo- 
ment, to catch the rustle of God’s garment 
now, not to be burdened with a vain re- 
gret, not to be peering forward through 
the curtain; all that, with the open eye 
and feeling heart, is to be childlike. And 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.—G. H. 
Morrison. 


O what a power hath white simplicity! 
—John Keats. 





If Christ never deemed himself nearer 
to heaven than when in presence of the 
childlike heart, then the resources of a 
devout life cannot be remote and of diffi- 
cult access, but so nigh unto us, that, if 
we miss them, it is from their close pres- 
ence rather than their distance.—James 
Martineau. 

The deepest things of life, human and 
divine, are revealed only to our sorrow 
and simplicity —W. G. Jordan. 





I little see, I little know, 
Yet can I fear no ill: 

He who hath guided me till now 
Will be my leader still. 


He will not-leave my soul forlorn, 
I still must find Him true, 

Whose mercies have been new each morn 
And every evening new. 


Upon His providence I lean, 
As lean in faith I must; 

The lesson of my life hath been 
A heart of grateful trust. 


And so my onward way I fare 
With happy heart and calm, 
And mingle with my daily care 
The music of my psalm. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 
True faith is full of ingenuity and 
hearty simplicity, free from suspicion, 
wise and confident, trusting upon gen- 
erals, without watching and prying into 
unnecessary or indiscernible particulars. 
No man carries his bed into his field to 
watch how his corn grows, but believes 
upon the general order of Providence and 
nature; and at harvest finds himself not 
deceived.—Jeremy Taylor. 





Give me, my Father, all that be- 
cometh a child of Thine and especially 
the restful faith which lives without 
anxiety, the child’s simplicity of love 
and willing obedience, quick readiness 
to learn the ways of my Father’s house 
and a mind open to receive the wisdom 
of my Father’s heart. Bring back my 
thoughts from the ‘perplexities of liv- 
ing to the full assurance of Thy love 
in Christ. Lead me from weakness 
on to strength.. Teach me to over- 
come and how to grow by overcom- 
ing. Comfort me in grief and pain 
as one whom his mother comforteth. 
Provide all needful gifts for body and 
for soul. Let no sin have dominion 
over me, that I may never lose the joy 
and freedom of Thy house. Help me 
to love as Thou hast loved and to 
serve as Jesus served. And let Thy 
presence be my joy and strength for- 
evermore. Amer. 


The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- : 


gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’’ 


(Topic for Nov. 19-25) 


The Roots of Christian Courtesy. Eph. 4: 
1-7, 17-32. 

Love learned of God. Brotherly consider- 
ation. Self-restraint. Unselfishness. 

There is a courtesy which is founded upon 
what one owes himself. I am under obliga- 
tions to do to others what my nobleness re 
quires. This is a high, though not the high- 
est motive. On one side it involves a feeling 
of responsibility and a sense of community; 
on the other it shades off into selfishness. A 
man may be courteous in the sense accepted 
by the ancient chivalry, and yet be the great- 
est of egoists. 





The courtesy which we learn from Christ 
is of quite another sort. It is founded upon 
love and has its standards outside of self. It 
takes for its motto not the feudal noblesse 
oblige but the Christian Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Our teacher in this un- 
selfish courtesy is Christ, who made himself 
of no reputation and lived the life of a poor 
and persecuted man for love of men. He 
taught us that his Father’s kindness, patience 
and consideration were founded upon that 
Father’s love. 





The old courtesy of self-honor belonged to 
those who had advantages of descent and 
position: the new courtesy of Christ is for 
all who will obey his Word and follow his 
lead. It grows out of the experience of per- 
sonal relations with him. We not only learn 
to love him because he first loved us, we learn 
to love others because he loves them. To 
love men because Christ loves them is, in 
many cases, the first and only possible step 
toward learning that they are lovable in and 
for themselves, 

This courtesy of the Christian family life, 
founded on the common love of God, in prac- 
tice becomes a growing sense of brotherhood 
with all men upon the earth. Behind our dis- 
courtesies which do not arise from hatred and 
dislike usually lies a lack of considerate 
thought. We forget that others are entitled 
to consideration. We do not deliberately 
tread upon their feet, we forget that they 
have any feet totread upon. We forget their 
very existence, in fact, until in pursuit of our 
own aims we are brought up against them in 
some discourteous, because inconsiderate, col- 
lision of word or purpose. 








This involves a true and willing self-re- 
straint. As the pilot of a ship, and the driver 
of a motor-car must never take their hands 
from the stearing gear, so the Christian must 
never go carelessly and recklessly through the 
crowded ways of the world. Every kind of 
courtesy, of course, involves a kind of self- 
restraint, but the courtesy of Christ de- 
mands this self-restraint for the sake of 
others. 





It would be a lesson in courtesy to study 
the acts and words of Christ. We should dis- 
cover how the most unselfish was also the 
most considerate of men. ‘‘Even Christ,” 
we read, ‘* pleased not himself.” But for him 
there was the higher pleasing—the satisfac- 
tion of the supreme love of men and fulfill- 
ment of the opportunities of brotherhood. 
And along this line must lie the final satis- 
factions of our life with men. Think what it 
would mean in the way of witness to the 
world if we could key up the courtesy and 
consideration of every Christian until men 
began to notice and to imitate. Think what 
it would mean if in this we all were imitators 
of our courteous Lord and Friend. 
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The Individual Communion Cup 


Continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used One 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made.” 





Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ** The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 



































Simply perfect 


| “q 
ELECTR 


SilverPolish 


SILICON 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
if you prefer a soap to @ powder, has equal 
merits. Postpaid 15 cents per cake. 
At Grocers and Druggists. 

















IF ITS TO BE MENDED 


Dewnisonds 


Clue, Paste or Mucilage 
will doit! The Patent Pin Tube makes it a pleas- 
ure to use Dennison’s Adhesives, The * Pin Tube” 
makes this ditteyence—contents always air-tight, 

ick or sour—no cork, stopper 


cannot become too thie 
or cap ty get stuck fast, just a pin to pull out, and 









out!t always comes, and leavesa clear passage for 
the contents. No brush that gets hard—apply the 
material direct from the little hole in the tube—just 


enough—no waste--none spilled—a clean operatton. 
Dennison’s adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s, a Patent Pin 
Tube of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will 
be mailed on receipt of 10 cts. 
Please address Dept. 238 


, D at a 
ennison neares 
Manufacturing store, 
_ Company, < 
The Tag Makers. mE 


Boston, 26 Franklin St} 
New York, 15 John St, 
Philadelphia, ; 
1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 
128 Franklin St. 





































St. Louis, 
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Send today for the most instructive and 
beautifully illustrated catalogue on the sub- 
ject of home libraries ever issued. 

Shows just how to arrange an attractive 
library—also describesournew Desk, Drawer, 
Cupboard, Music and Table Units. 

Where not represented we ship on approv- 
al freight paid—uniform prices everywhere. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 101. 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 
CINCINNATI. 
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The Limits of Christian Liberty“ 


By Rev. A. 


It has always been the declared policy 
of the International Lesson Committee 
not to attempt to interpret by its choice of 
a title the meaning of a Scripture passage 
chosen for a Sunday school lesson. The 
reason for this is obvious. Different sects 
find justification for their continued ex- 
istence in their different interpretation 
of Scripture texts. The committee makes 
an exception on one theme. It labels cer- 
tain selections as ‘‘ temperance lessons,”’ 
as intended to teach abstinence from al- 
coholic liquors. The subject of the pass- 
age selected for this lesson is the same as 
that treated in 1 Cor. 8: 1-13. It is ‘‘con- 
cerning things sacrificed to idols,’’ and 
probably was in answer to questions often 
put to Paul, the writer of this letter. Had 
a disciple of Christ liberty to eat things 
thus offered in sacrifice? 

The Jews of course would not eat this 
food. Many other kinds of food also were 
prohibited by their law. But Jesus had 
set that law aside. ‘‘Whatsoever from 
without goeth into the man, it cannot de- 
file him. . . . This he said, making all 
meats clean’”’ [Mark 7:19]. Another mat- 
ter was however connected with this food. 
It was thought by some to involve recog- 
nition of idols as real gods. An edict of 
the Church had been passed, commanding 
Christians ‘‘to abstain from things sac- 
rificed to idols,’’ and Paul had secured it 
{Acts 15: 29]. Why did he not answer 
this question by referring to that deci- 
sion? He evidently regarded it as a tem- 
porary expedient. It is morally an in- 
different matter, he said. ‘*Food will 
not commend us to God; neither, if we 
eat not, are we the worse; nor if we eat, 
are we the better” [1 Cor. 8: 8]. Every 
‘Christian had the right to eat the food 
which had been offered to idols. ‘All 
things are lawful for me.”’ 

But there were two classes of Chris- 
tians in Corinth. One class knew that 
an idol was only a senseless block of wood 
or stone [8: 4-6]. But another class did 
not know this. Having worshiped idols, 
they still thought of them as sentient 
beings, and eating this food was to them 
a kind of worship of idols. Of course 
they could not do this without offending 
their consciences. 

Might the Christian eat this food who 
could do so without offense to himself? 
Paul said that lawfully he could. But 
not all lawful things build up the Church 
{10: 23]. There is a higher motive for the 
Christian than keeping within the law. 
Love is higher than law. If eating would 
cause a brother of weak conscience to 
sin, Paul said he would rather never eat 
{8: 18]. Would eating things sacrificed 
to idols cause a brother to sin? It might 
do so, Paulsaid. Therefore his advice to 
Corinthian Christians was, to go to feasts 
where such food might be set before them, 
if they wished to; and when there at the 
table to eat whatever was before them, 
without asking any questions as to 
whether or not it had been offered to 
idols, But if some Christian of that 
other class should be present, and tell 
them that some part of the food had been 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 26. 
World’s Temperance Sunday. Abstinence for the 
Sake of Others. Text, 1 Cor. 10: 23-33. 
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offered to idols, to let that part alone 
[10: 27, 28}. 

Who should judge what to do in such 
cases? The Christian himself, no one 
else. The Church could not make a law, 
nor a party in the Church, to regulate 
any member’s habits of eating [vs. 29, 30] 
If the Christian abstained, for whose 
sake should he do it? For the weak 
brother’s sake. Paul defines him, and 
says the self-denial practised is to save 
that brother from falling, and is the spirit 
of Christ [8: 10-12]. Suppose the strong 
brother, who would not eat the food, 
attempts to compel the Christian who 
would eat to abstain for some weak broth- 
er’s sake? Dr. David Gregg thus answers 
this question in the Monday Club ser- 
mons: “Such an interference is an in- 
fringement of my liberty and goes against 
the grain of. my nature. It takes away 
all the spice and enjoyment which come 
to me when I voluntarily surrender my 
personal liberty. There are some people 
who have a popish conscience, and they 
hinder the reign of this principle. They 
insist upon making their conscience the 
guide of others. They treat expedient 
things as though they were regulated by 
direct precepts commanding or forbid- 
ding them. My friends, well meaning as 
you may be, enthusiastic for the right 
as you may be, you exceed your author- 
ity, and your dictation is not palatable to 
your brethren.” 

To what points in Christian living to- 
day is this counsel of the apostle appli- 
cable? Dr. Marcus Dods says, ‘‘ Such 
points are the lawfulness of attending 
certain places of public amusement, the 
propriety of allowing one’s self to be 
implicated in certain kinds of private 
amusements or entertainments, the way 
of spending Sunday, and the amount of 
pleasure, refinement and luxury one may 
admit into his life.” The specific thing 
intended in the choice of this lesson is to 
have it used to show that it is expedient 
to abstain from all use of alcohol as a 
beverage for the sake of weak brethren. 
The argument applies to that position. 
It will be sufficient with many, perhaps 
with most earnest Christians. 

There are, however, arguments for ab- 
stinence which weigh more than this 
with most young people in Sunday 
schools. Healthy persons are liable to 
injure their health by even the most 
moderate indulgence in wine drinking. 
It is coming to be generally accepted as 
a principle that it is not safe to put any 
one into a place of responsibility who is 
not a habitual abstainer. Railways, fac- 
tories, shops want no employees who 
drink. Public opinion looks with disap- 
proval on drinking men and women. 
Moral safety lies in the path of absti- 
nence. The great majority of those 
whose opinion is of value believe that 
the youth who drinks is a fool, and unfit 
to be trusted. The teacher may wisely 
go beyond the Scripture text and present 
to his pupils facts and illustrations close 
to their own lives which will fix in them 
the conviction that the honorable, wise 
and safe rule is to let alcohol alone. 





A mob was never made of educated men. 
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Sir George Williams 


When Queen Victoria knighted George Wil- 
liams, the rich London merchant, in 1894, she 
conferred worthy honor on a man, who, next 
to Gen. William Booth, has done more for 
his day and generation in practical Christian 
service than any other Briton probably. Not 
that he ever had anything like General Booth’s 
organizing or executive power or that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations ewe more 
to him than to any other man for their present 
effectiveness. His was the glory simply of 
seeing the need of fellowship among young 
Christians engaged in business in London and 
of calling together a group of them in 1844 to 
see what could be done for mutual encourage-* 
ment and betterment in living a Christian life 
while facing the temptations of a clerk’s life 
in the metropolis. 

The idea commended itself to groups of 
young men in other English cities and towns ; 
in due time it was taken up in this country, 
first by the young men of Boston, and now 





SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


there are more than seven thousand, three hun- 
dred associations scattered throughout Europe, 
Asia and America, of which 1,815 are in North 
America. Sir George Williams never lost his 
interest in the movement he began. He con- 
served it with his advice, prayers and money ; 
but leadership in its great constructive devel- 
opment the world over early passed from Eng- 
land to this country, and to the pioneers who 
established the International Committee with 
headquarters in New York which has so skill- 
fully, strategically and commandingly mapped 
out the campaign which has made the letters 
*“Y, M.C. A.” known by so many races of so 
many climes. 

Thanks to Sir George Williams, conditions 
for ambitious and self-respecting youth en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits in the large cen- 
ters of population of the world have changed 
vastly for the better, both as to conditions 
under which the day’s work is done, and the 
use which may be made of hours of leisure. If 
in England the Y. M. C. A. has kept more 
rigidly to its primitive type and failed tu meet 
many of the social needs which the associa- 
tions in this country satisfy, it is because of 
the greater conservatism of the people. 

Sir George Williams died on the 5th. His 
remains will be buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at the request of a representative group of 
leaders of all branches of English Protestant- 
ism, who recognized in him a marked man of 
his day and generation. 


Prof. George Adam Smith in a recent address 
in Glasgow expressed “ gratitude that the rev- 
elations which had lately been brought to light 
in regard to the insurance companies of another 
country could not in our fiscal or political situ- 
ation have any chance of being engendered to 
the slightest extent.’”’ If that is the fact, many 
would advocate the adoption in this country of 
the system of finance and politics which makes 
Scotland so safe a country in which to insure 
one’s life. 
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The Conversation Corner 


What Books Do You Like Best? 


HIS ? I sent two weeks ago to a few Corner 
children in different parts of the country, 
from Maine to California, and Washington 
to Alabama. Most have sent answers— 

enough, I am sure, to fill the page. I will make 
them short as I can, but I charge D. F. that they 
must all go in! To make sure of the littlest ones 
I will take their letters first, and give the ages of 
those I remember. The first two are “ Dictated.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like the one about the owl 
and the pussy cat went to sea in a beautiful pea- 
green boat. And I like the Three Little Peppers 
and Beautiful Joe and Black Beauty. (Did you write 
down three, mother? It ought to be five.) I want 
them to be bought for Christmas presents and 
birthday presents for children. [So say we all, 
Norman!—Mr. M.] I like Five Little Peppers, 
because it’s so sweet and about my age. I can’t 
tell you why I like Beautiful Joe, because I don’t 
know. I enjoy very much the Congregationalist, 
because certain leaves of it are very nice for stories. 
I take those leaves, put leather about them and 
make up into books—I’m going to do that, Mother! 

Bible stories 1 like pretty well, that you get in 
church or Sunday school, or out of the real Bible, 
because they are so happy and nice, just like chil- 
dren’s stories. I like the one about Ceres and her 
daughter and King Pluto—but that’s not Bible, of 
c-o-u-r-s-e! That one about the King—what was 
that King that wouldn’t let his people go? How 
Daniel grew, how he was shut up in the den and 
things—about his praying in his window, and the 
lions not hurting him. And I like the Country Life 
in America—to look at the pictures. I like the 
story about Jesus, ’cause he was the holy God, 
*cause he appeared on the earth, and talked Greek 
—and that’s the only way we know. He was the 
holiest man ever in the world, wasn’t he, Mother? 

Oh, the Indian story about the Indians that took 
captive—that greenish, reddish book in Rachel’s 
room. Good By, Mr. Martin; auf wiedersehen till 
I see you again, till I write you another letter; and 
sometime if I can [ will come to your house. [Good! 
It is on the left hand side of the road, near the golf 
links.—Mr. M ] 


Oberlin, O. NORMAN M. [6] 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 am one of your little Corner- 
ers who lives on Botanical Avenue, St. Louis. I 
like Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales and the Giant 
Scissors. The scissors would not keep sharp and 
shining unless they were used each day in some 
unselfish service. I like Marjorie’s Play Days very 
much. Sometimes I eannot fiid the Corner and then 
I am afraid you are sick. Please write every week. 

St. Louis, Mo. RUTH ALDEN A. [7] 


Not long ago the papers told of a man in Denver, 
or away off there somewhere, who said the last 
descendant of John Alden, the Pilgrim, was dead, 
but I have no doubt that little girl is a really and 
truly descendant of John and Priscilla—and there 
are plenty more of them, too, among our Cornerers! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like More Five Minute 
Stories, and Rollicking Rhymes for Youngsters and 
Mother Goose’s Menagerie and Piccino and Sun- 
down Songs and Kditha’s Burglar and the Tale of 
Peter Rabbit. Real truly, 

Boston. 


MIRIAM C. [7] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like nature books and fairy 
tales and King Arthur and his Knights. Mary has 
the book called Yellow Fairy Tales. I am in quar- 
aptine now and I cannot do anything else and I 
like toread. Before I did not like to read myself, 
but now I read everything that I can. 

Danville, Vt. BARTON C. [8] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read Mr. Long’s books. 
They are, A Little Brother to the Bear, Woodfoik 
at School, School of the Woods, Wilderness Ways 
and Ways of Wocdfolk. I have also read Beautiful 
Joe, The Story of a Bad Boy, Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn aud Black Beauty. I 
have left out Alice in Wonderland, which I have 
read until I almost know it by heart. 

Providence, R. I. KLEON §S. [8] 


Dear Mr. Martin: Mamma read me Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, and in the night after it was 
through I cried my handkerchief all wet because 
there was bo moie of it. Last winter I read The 
Christmas Cat and Alice in Wonderland. Now I 
am reading Student’s American History by Mont- 
gomery. These are the books I have loved most 
and the history is best of all. 

Clinton, Ct. HuGH R, [8] 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am going to tell you a few 
of the buoks I like. The Birds’ Christmas Carol, 
Timothy’s Quest, Poppies and Wheat, Susie’s Six 
Teachers, Captain January, Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, Melody, The Candy Country, Book of 
Legends, Songs for the Little Ones at Home, First 
Steps for Little Feet, A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
and our Baby and the Sea Children. Now I am 
going to tell you why I like some of them. I like 


the Birds’ Christmas Carol because it is such a lov- 
ing story. The Sea Children because it tells about 
the life under the sea. Our Baby and First Steps 
because it teaches you about God. I think I will 
say Good By now. Lovingly, 
Haverford, Pa. EVELYN B. [9] 
Dear Mr Martin: This is rather a hard question 
to answer, for there are so many nice books. Re- 
becea of Sunnybrook Farm, Little Citizens, World 
of Girls, Seven Little Sisters, Hawthorne’s Won- 
der-Bouk, The Little Colonel, and Two Little 
Knights of Kentucky are the books I have read 
this year. I like the Child’s History of the United 
States and the Gallant Deeds of our Naval Heroes, 
because I like to know about things which hap- 
pened long ago. I like Ernest Thompson’s stories 
about the best, especially Billy, the Big Wolf. 
Keene, N. H. BERTHA G. [9] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like to read very much. I 
like Adventures and Travels more than anything 
else except Bible stories. Iam reading now one of 
Charles Carleton Coffiu’s books, The Boys of ’76. 
[The boys of 1906 could have no better books than 
Mr. Coffiu’s. This is one of those five orphan boys 
that had the “Sunday meeting” all by themselves 
—Corner, Sept. 9.—MR. M.] 


Georgetown, Mass. CORNELIUS 8S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read several nice books 
on the history of our country. I like the Puritan 
series the best, because they are all about places 
close by. They are written by Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith of Greenfield. [ also like the life of John G. 
Paton. I like fairy stories and nature stories. but I 
like history the best. Chestnuts are very scarce, 
but Charlie and I have sold seven quarts. I like 
Charles Carleton Coffin’s books very much. 

No. Hatfield, Mass. S. ALDEN W. [9] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think I like Dr. Young’s, 
Seton-Thompsou’s and Henty’s books best. S+ton- 
Thompson’s books are interesting because they tell 
the habits of animals. Dr. Young’s are interesting 
because they tell about the Indians, their legends, 
the way the dogs are employed in the Nortbland, 
and the way pedple live up there. I have read 
about half of Henty’s books. They are mostly about 
boys who had to leave home and so joined in a war, 
or went away to work in the mines, or as a cowboy. 
Each book is the history of some war. 

Durham, N. H. CHARLES P. [10] 


Dear Mr. Martin: Ruth sent me your postal ask- 
ing what bovk the boys of Arizona like best and 
read most. I like stories of animals the best. 

Tombstone, Ariz. ALLEN B. [12] 


Dear Mr. Martin: Did you ever read Louisa M. 
Aleott’s books? 1 think I like them the best. I 
own Eight Cousins and Rose in Bloom. We have 
in the Sunday School Library Little Women, Little 
Men and Jo’s Boys. L have read other books, but 
I always go back to those. 


Solon, Me. May S&S. [11] 


Dear Mr. Martin: As you have asked me to rep- 
res: nt Oklihoma, I will tell you the books I like 
best. 1. Animal books: Sea Birds; Black Beauty; 
Beast, Bird and Insect; Stories about Animals; 
Beautiful Joe. 2. Missionary books: Mr. Paton’s 
Life; Mrs. Paton’s Letters. 3. Books of Adventure: 
Swiss Family Robinson; The Harty Boys; Robin- 
son Crusoe. 4. Scotch books: Bob, son of Battle; 
The Man from Glengarry. I am still looking for 
you to gocampipg with me. We will go and see 
the grass houses (papa says it is the last time the 
grass houses of the Wichitas can be seen), and eat 
dog-meat. [Thaxks, but I am not quite sure about 
that bill of fare!—Mr. M.) 


Anadarko, Okl. WILLARD C. [11] 


Dear Mr. Martin: The books I like best are sci- 
ence bouoks, because they tell about mechanics, 
electricity, physics and how to do experiments. 
Also, books about adventure. I have a book out of 
the library now that tells about careers of danger 
and daring, about firemen, fire-boats and circus 
performers The best story of all is about steeple 
climbing, and the next best about fast runs on the 
railroad, also about deep-sea diving and ballooning. 
I like to read a good book twice, and as soon as I 
finish this book I am going to get out of the library 
a book I have had out before. 

Brighton, Mass. HENRY C. [11] 

Dear Mr. Martin: My brother and I have read 
most Swiss Family Robinson, br cause it treats so 
much of outdoor life, and we are fond of adventure. 
{Sure enough! Aren’t those the very children I 
saw on the coast of Maine last year,.with a tent in 
the woods, and themselves and their dog up in a 
tree?—MR. M.} The rest I will mention ia the or- 
der in which we like them. Robinson Crusoe, 
3rimm’s Fairy Tales, Tangle Wood Tales, Uncle 
Remus, King of the Golden River, Adventures of 
Robin Hood, Little Women, Jan of the Windmill, 
Lovey Mary, Gulliver’s fravels, Beautiful Joe, Bob, 
son of Battle, Molly the Drummer Boy. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. RUTH P. [12] 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 like stories of animals by Er- 
nest Seton, William Long and others. I like G. A. 
Henty’s and other bistorical books. Fairy stories 
are good, too. I enjoy the St. Nicholas, which we 
take this year. Toaay we made a wigwam out of 
poles, with cloth stretched around them. We have 
sacks for the floor, and a box and a keg with a 
board avross to sit on. 

Danviile, Vt. CLARENCE C. [12] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think I like, best of all the 
books I have read, Sir Walter Scott’s novels. They 
are so exciting, and yet not improbable. The Tal- 
isman and Ivanhoe, I think, are the best, and next 
Quentin Durward and Anne of Geierstein. James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales come 
next. Then, Dickens’s David Copperfield and Oli- 
ver Twist are so funny, natural and interesting. 

New York City. MARGARET C. [12] 


Dear Mr. Martin: The books I read most are na- 
ture books, especially those about animals. I have 
Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts, Four-footed 
Americans, and Citizen Bird by Mabel Osgood 
Wright; Wild Animals | Have Known and Lives 
of the Hunted by Ernest Thompson-Seton; Ways 
of Woodfolk by William Long; and Helen Wins- 
low’s Concerning Cats. 


Corona, Cal. HOLLAND B. [13] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like all good books. I have 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Black Beauty. But L 
like best Theodore Roosevelt’s Hunting in the Wild 
West ard Longfellow’s Poems. 

King’s Mountain, N. C. FRANCIS T. [(13] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like Louisa Alcott’s books, 
such as Litthe Women, Little Men, Eight Cousins, 
Rose in Bloom, because they are helpful and inter- 
esting. The Uncle Remus books, because they are 
very funny. Boy Travelers in South America, 
Europe and Asia, because they help me in my 
geography. Dogs of the Northland, Beautiful Joe, 
Black Beauty, The Little Colonel series, because 
they are stories of animals, and I love them 

Norwich, Vt. JULIA M. [13] 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read Beautiful Joe and 
Black Beauty, but I like Miss Alcott’s works best 
The boys and girls of her stories are children like 
my schoolmates and myself. This summer I en- 
joyed reading Indian Boyhood. 

Seattle, Wn. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like stories of adventure, 
such as Cooper’s Pathfinder, The Prairie, and of 
course De Foe’s Rubinson Crusoe. I also enjoyed 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, Mrs. Dodge’s Hans Brinker, Mrs. 
Richards’s Mrs. Tree and Nautilus, Mrs. Ewing’s 
Jan of the Windmill, and Seton-Thompson’s Lives 
of the Hunted. 

Kushla, Ala. ALFRED §., JR. [14] 


Dear Mr. Murtin: Here are my favorite books. 
Thompson-Seton’s animal stories; Brain and Brawn 
series, by William Drysdale; Louise Alcott’s books; 
Little Colonel series; Five Little Peppers; Mr. 
Long’s books about animals; Dudley’s Making the 
Nine and Following the Ball; Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy; Ivanhoe; .Beautiful Joe; Black Beauty; 
White Dandy; Jack the Fire Dog; The Call of the 
Wild; The Bar Sinister; Daisy; Bob, son of Battle 
—the part about the dog; Among the Night People, 
Pond People, Farmyard People; A World of Girls; 
The Real Diary of a Real Boy, and the * Sequil.”’ 

Lynn, Mass. MARTHA W. [14] 


Now for the First Class in Literature! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Of fiction I like best Miss 
Alcott’s books, particularly Little Women, Little 
Men and Joe’s Boys. Of later books I like the 
Teddy books: Teddy, her Book, Phebe’s Profes- 
sion, Teddy h r Daughter, Nathalie’s Chum, and 
Ursula’s Freshman. The characters are the same 
in all. I like Shakespeare’s Tales and The Last 
Days of Pompeii. Mr Long’s books are fine; we’ve 
read nearly every one in school. He tells what he 
has seen in hunting so interestingly. 

Brattleboro, Vt. MAUD B. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am very fond of the historical 
stories, such as A Daughter of Freedom and A Girl 
of ’76, by Amy E. Blanchard, The Judge’s Cave by 
Margaret Sidney, and Betty Selden, Patriot, by 
Adéle Thompson. The Pepper books, the Hilde- 
garde series and Louise Alcott’s books I dearly 
love also. For the third choice, I put the tales of 
old-time chivalry, of which Robin Hood and King 
Arthur and the Round Table are my favorites. 

Bridgeport, Ct. HELEN 8. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like George A. Henty very 
well. Capt. Mayne Reid is also an ioteresting 
author because his books give a great deal of infor- 
mation in the way of natural history. Among other 
books I like best are those of Ralph Connor, namely, 
Sky- Pilot, Black Rock, and the Prospector. I also 
enjvy the books by President Roosevelt about 
Western life. Best wishes to the Conversation Cor- 
ner and all its readers. 

Gridley, Tu. 


HELEN T. 


LEE K. 
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The Old North Spire 


O lordly spire raised high above 
The marts and homes of Portsmouth town, 
Guard well the trust to thee bequr athed, 
Her ancient name and fair renown. 


O slender spire viewed from afar 
Across the marshes, gold and red, 
To toilers of the field and flood 
Speak of God’s wage, the heav’nly bread. 


O sunlit spire, a beacon glad 

To men home faring from the sea, 
May voyagers upon life’s main 

Make good land-fall guided by thee. 


O sturdy spire holding secure 

Thine upward way through storm and night, 
Point earth’s bewildered, faint, and lorn 

The path that gains the peaceful height. 


O watchful spire with rude alarm 
And curfew serving homely need ; 
Waken our minds, summon our souls 

To choose the life that’s life indeed. 


O Christian spire upreared in faith, 
Justice and mercy be thy care, 
Till brotherhood and true folk frith 
Our city name, “ The Lord is there.” * 
L. H. T. 





*“ He yt was appointed for Pastor preacht in ye 
morning out of Ezek 58: ult.” (* The name of the 
city from that Way shall be, The Lord is there.’”’)— 
North Church Records, 1671. 











Southeastern New Hampshire 


North Church of Portsmouth celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of its present house 
of worship, Nov. 4. This ol ‘est parish in the state, 
the parish of which Gen. William Whipple, Gov. 
John Langdon and Dauiel Webster were members, 
now worships in its fuurth church edifice. The 
present pastor, Rev. Lucius Thayer, provided rar: ly 
interesting exercises for both morning and evening 
worship. Worthy of mention is the fact that Rev- 
Lyman Whiting, D. D., of Ea-t Charlemont, Mass., 
who preached the dedication sermon fifty years 
ago, gave reminiscences of his pastorate here, 
1855-59. 

The church at Hampton with deep regret has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Rev. Edgar Warren, Re- 
moving from Woliboro to Hampton three years ago, 
having decided to leave the ministry on account of 
iil-health, Mr. Warren found the coast breezes so 
invigorating that, on the resignation of the Hamp- 
ton pastor, Rev. J. A. Ross, he was induced to ac- 
cept the call tendered him. Among the achieve- 
ments in which Mr. Warren has participated are the 
raising of an $800 debt and the reception of nearly 
twenty-five members. He has also proved a valua 
ble citizen, having rendered inestimable assistance 
in swinging the town into the no-license column, 
also in the discontinuance of disorderly eonduct at 
@ hear-by summer resort. 

As a practical and forceful preacher, an untiring, 
efficient pastor, Mr. Warren has endeared himself 
to his people. He will continue to reside ia Hamp- 
ton and will be able to serve as a stated supply. 

Portsmouth bas bec me quite accustomed to its 
position of international prominence as the meeting 
place of the Peace Conference. Now and then one 
finds a belated visitor who feasts himslf upon a 
sight of the Wentworth, so recently the abode of 
royalty ; or stands in that historic room in the Navy 
Yard, where, as we trust, the future well-being of 
the East was assured. The plenipotentiaries of 
both nations left substantial tokens of their regard. 
Each goveroment tendered the state, through Gov- 
ernor McLane, $10,000 to be used for charitable 
purposes. The governor has announced that these 
united sums will form the nucleus of a State Charity 
Fund, the income to be divided annually between 
the various charitable institutions of the common- 
‘wealth. W. 8. B. 





The mystic in W. Robertson Nicoll has com- 
plete disclosure in his latest book, The Garden 
of Nuts. 





Closing Pastorates 
FAITHFUL WORK AT LITTLETON 


Rev. William F. Cooley leaves this, the largest 
church in northern New Hampshire, after seven 
years of faithful work, so quietly done that its ef- 
fectiveness surprises all but those who knew him 
best. A Gothamite, trained in the University of 
New York and Union Seminary, his earlier min- 
istry was in Utah, Minnesota, Illinois and New 
Jersey. In his last pastorate, the longest the 
church has had in nearly thirty years, he has led 
in securing these results: 

The introduc‘ion of an original order of service, 
published in The Congrerationalist and adopted by 





REV. WILLIAM FURBES COOLEY 


other churches as well; reorganization of the sanc- 
tuary, including a large number of artistic win- 
dows; greatly increased interest in missions; a 
revival resulting in the largest ingathering in the 
ehurch’s history; the reception of 100 members, 
mostly on confession; the introduction of a quasi- 
probationary system whereby members coming on 
confession must publicly acknowledge their faith 
at least six moaths before admission. 

Mr. Cooley is a thorwugh student and a thought- 
ful writer. He has done valuable service for The 
Congregationalist as state consulting editor. Both 
be and his wife are untiring, conscientious work- 
ers. The church tendered them a farewell reeep- 
tion and a substantial purse of money. They go 
to New York City for the winter, where Mr. Cooley 
will study in Union Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
versity. t. 


TWO DECADES AT AMHERST 


The advantages of the long pastorate have been 
well illustrated in Amherst, where Rev. Alfred J. 
McGown has just closed a term of service lasting 
twenty years. During this time the pastor has come 
to hold a high and unique position in the hearts of 
his peop e and in the community at large. For sev- 
eral years he has served the town on the school board» 


boro; A. P. Watson, Bedford 


besides maintaining a high standard of work in pulpit 
and parish. He now lays down his pastorate only 
because he feels physically unable to carry longer 
the weight of care and responsibility incident to an 
active ministry. 

At the dismissing council held Nov. 1, abundant 
evidence was given of the affection and esteem in 
which Mr. McGown is held, not only in Amherst, 
but also by bis fellow-workers throughout county 
and state. Every year of his labors among us has 
brought him new friends. he Be We 


AT BRISTOL 


Rev. Christian Groezinger has closed his pastor- 
ate in Bristol and will soon go to his new field in 
Wareham, Mass., greatiy to the regret of his pa- 
rishioners, on whose affections he has a strong 
hold, though his service has been less than two 
years. A farewell reception was largely attended. 

C. 


Cheshire County Comment 


A survey of the churches of Cheshire County in_ 
spires delight and confidence. All but one of our 
active churches—the double parish of Alstead and 
East Alstead—are supplied with pastors who seem 
to measure up to the full size of their tasks. Our new 
men are getting into the harness in both parish and 
county work. Rey. A. W. Bailey at First Church, 
Keene, is working finely into the large place and 
high standards of his able predecessor, Rev. E. P. 
Drew. Rev. W. S. Ewell, the promising son of an 
honored father—Rev. Johan L. Ewell of Howard 
University—is winning a warm place in the hearts 
of Winchester people. Rev. E. P. Tenney of Nelson 
and Harrisville is taking vigorous hold of a hard 
but interesting parish. 

Some of the oldes: pastorates of the county are 
among the most enterprising and fruitful. At Troy, 
Rev. H. S. Kimball, after a ministry of thirty-nine 
years, over seven in his present charge, is still rec- 
ognized as the liveliest minister in the county. 
The material prosperity of his church is remarka- 
ble. An old debt of $1,600 has been paid and 
church and parsonage have bern repaired and im- 
proved at a cost of $5,200, paid while current ex- 
penses were promptly met. The spiritual interest 
has also been encouraging, as the missionary zeal 
of the Endeavor Society, the increasing success of 
the Sunday school and well-sustained church serv- 
ices attest. At Fitzwilliam, Rev. A. W. Howes, 
after a pastorate of over eight years, still grows in 
esteem and confidence. This village shows a de- 
lightful spirit of practical Christian f llowship. By 
a recent arrangement that came about without the 
slightest urging, the Congregational and Baptist 
churches get together twice a month on Sunday 
evening fora union C. E. prayer meeting, followed by 
a pastoral address, the Baptist minister speaking at 
the Congregational church and vice versa. Let us 
hope this is a foregleam of that era of universal 
Christian unity for which all true Christians pray. 

Rev. Granville Yager, scholar, philosopher, natu- 
ralist, poet and reverent disciple of Jesus Christ, 
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seems to find it easy to think high thoughts and 
richly dispense them among the bracing hills of 
Rindge. This old town nobly maintains the high 
standards of former days. The well-tilled acres 
and finely kept places reveal thrift and enterprise 
and testify to the vitality of the old stock. It can- 
not be said of this town that the best young people 
emigrate. Those who remain seem as worthy and 
ambitious as those who go away. There has been 
a delightful interest in the Rindge church all sum- 
mer. Missionary enthusiasm appears in many ways. 
The church eagerly followed the reports of the last 
American Board meeting and was one of the goodly 
number represented at the A. M. A. meeting. 

Rev. W. F. Whitcomb closes Jan. 1 a pastorate 
of rare fidelity and fruitfulness at Surry. In bis 
five years’ ministry, twenty members have been 
added; the church building has been improved at 
a cost of $600, not including labor; the salary 
has been raised $100; a beautiful new parsonage 
has been presented to the society; and the church 
has won a place of dignity and influence in the 
community. Judged by the size of the village and 
resources of the church it would be hard to better 
the record in this state. No minister is better 
known, more respected or more useful in county 
work than Mr. Whitcomb, and the church that 
secures him will be taking no chances 

At Hinsdale Rev. W. F. White continues his ear- 
nest, fruitful pastoral work. The remodeled meet- 
ing house, shining without and within, has one of 
the most attractive auditoriums in the county. 
This parish is very closely organized and is notably 
efficient in keeping ahead of the routine work. At 
the urgent solicitation of the townspeople Mr. 
White continues to act as chairman of the school 
committee. 

KEENE 

George Street Chapel, a branch of First Church, is 
embarrassed by its success, and its workers are 
raising funds to build more commodious quarters. 

Court Street Church, besides changing its name, 
has further signalized its transformation by a 
change of color, the brown, weatherbeaten exterior 
giving place to a lustrous white. An attendance 
thermometer introduced by its alert pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Hadley, into the prayer meeting is said to be 
increasing attendance and raising the temperature 
of the meetings. 


An earnest conference on county evangelism was | 
held in connection with a recent Monadnock Asso- | 
ciation meeting at which Sec. A. T. Hillman was | 


present. As a result, State Missionary Tuck has 
been assigned for the present to the needy fields of 
our county, and action was taken to start some 
form of pastoral evangelism that would be avail- 
able for all the churches. D. W. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer is giving Bibles to the 
children of his congregation who will commit to 
memory Kipling’s Recessional, because he 
wants them to grow up, ‘‘to be proud of Eng 
land and love her.” 








Marriages 


_™ charge for marriage nc tices is swenty- five cents. 


HOL DEN-—MIL L IKE V—Io Summit, N re Nov. 8, by 





Rev. Theodore White, D.D., Aune Ridgeway Milliken 

and Dr. Gerry Rounds Holden. 
MILLS—SPETMANN—In ~—™. Neb., at St. Mary’s 

Avenue Church, Nov. by H. ©. Herring, Rev, 


Herbert Leslie Mills and Cc i Macmnasithe Spetmann, 


Deaths ‘ 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notic e. 
COIT—In Wine hoster, Mass., Nov. 9, ow appendicitis, 

Eliza Richmond Atwood, wife of Robert Coit and 

daughter of the late Kdward S. Atwood, D.D, and 

Elizabeth M. Atwood of Salem. 
DANIELS—In De Luz, Cal., Sept. 

Daniels, aged 80 yrs, 
FREEMAN~—In Stonington, Ct., Nov. 

erick Freeman, aged 1 yrs., 11 mos., 19 dys. 

eight 72 ge he was deacon of the church in South Cov- 


Each 
The 








on 
25, 


Rev. Henry M. 


entry, 
North Mabafield. 

HUNT-—In Olivet, Mich., Oct. 19, Mrs. Frances H. Hunt, 
widow of Rev. Ward I. Hunt. 





PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
Speedily Removed by Baths with Cuticura 
Soap and Gentle Applications 

of Caticura. 
Gently smear the face with Cuticura Ointment, 


8, Deacon Fred- 
For | 


, and for many years held the same office at | 


the great skin cure, but do not rub. Wash off the | 
Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura Soap and | 


hot water, and bathe freely for some minutes. 
peat morning and evening. At other times use Cuti- 


Re- | 


cura Soap for bathing the face as often as agree- 


able. 


{ Adv. | 


REV. JUDSON WADE SHAW 


Son of Captain Soranus and Emmeline Jackson Shaw, 
was born in Paris, Me., Sept. 6, 1833, and died suddenly 
in the full vigor of his powers at his home in Falmouth, 
Me , Feb. 22,1905. His beloved wife, Anne Dana Karrows 
Shaw. died ‘in May, 1898, and three of their four chil- 
dren, Adéle Marie’ Shaw. Gertrude Shaw Bevins ene 
Albert Judson Shaw, survive them. Not only New E ne. 
land andj.bis own country, butifriends ingmany lan 8 




















progressive life whose influence will not cease, 

Mr. Shaw was educated at Hebron Academy, Colby 
College and Andover Seminary. He was fora time en- 
gaged in educational work, and later held three pastor. 
ates in Massachusetts aud New Hampshire. 
lieving that there was a demand and increasing need 
of aspecial work among the young people of our land, 
Mr Shaw organized the Young Citizens’ Loyal League, 
and in this work he became engaged heart and soul. 
He traveled thousands of miles 1p the interest of the 
organization, spoke in hundreds of churches, visited 
mavy of the schools of New England and helped to in- 
troduce nature study and humane and character build- 
ing books into these institutions of learning. 

Mr Shaw’s latest work was to write the book entitled 
Uncle Sam and His Children. It is unquestionably one 
of the most = and helpful books written for 
many years. t treats of our nation’s growth, some of 
its great pe rils and how to overcome them, as well as 
how to teach many helpful lessons on the important 
subject of character building. The book is already 
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meeting with widespread appreciation, and should be 

in every poms, me and public library ip onr land. 
In the ad ty) r. Shaw the cause of education loses 

a wise expeneet, the church a strong and thoughtful 

preacher, the cause of bettering a condition of hu- 

manity a wise and consecrated lea 

—— A. FLINT. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOsTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 20, 
10.30 A. M. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, Tremont Temple, Nov. 14- 
28. Services each noon and evening except Saturday, 
led by Rev. L. B. Broughton of Atlanta, Ga. Among 
other speakers are Rev. W. T. McElveen, Dr. Arthur 
Little and Dr. A. H. Plumb. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nov. 21-24 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MERTING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every. 
Saturday, 2.30.p. mM. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 








No Appetite 


| Means loss of vitality, vigor 


|or tone, and is often a pre- 
_cursor of prostrating sickness. 


| This is why it is serious. The 


best thing you can do is to 


take the great alterative and 
tonic 


grieve in the taking away of a great spirit, a strong and | 


But be- | 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





Artistic Parlor Furniture 


C0 


HH) 


mv ih 





Why should you not have graceful, 


Furniture ? 


No. 1 curled hair, and good for a dozen years of daily service. 


well-made Parlor 


artistic and 
It costs no more if bought of us. 
Here is a medium-price set of three pieces, upholstered throughout in 


The Sofa 


sells at $58, the Arm Chair at $42, and the Parlor Chair at $29. 


We have Parlor Suits from $50 to $500. We meet the require- 


ments of every purse. 


We save you money and you take no chances 


of poor construction. as these goods are made in our own worke 
rooms, under our personal supervision, and are guaranteed both 
as to materials and workmanship. 


Patent Rocker, heavily upholstered, 
covered in embossed velour..... 


Sofa, Mahogany Frame, seat up- 


holstered in curled hair.......... $39.00 | 


$23.00 


Mahogany Arm Rocker, broad 
arms, low seat, upholstered in green 
WO a isin Baar soesk Ao ceeiSa 


Parlor Set, three pieces, carved frames, 
seats deeply upholstered with hair and 
covered in silk damask, at $5.00 per 
yard 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 








een oe nis emenaneeateenstomearaginastnd = 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ATWOOD, ALFRED R., Cotuit, Mass., to Washing- 
ton St. Ch., Quiney. Accepts. 

BACON, Wo. A., formerly of Springfield, Mass., to 
Littleton, N. H. Accepts. 

BEGG, Wom. P., Tabor, Io., to Parkersburg. Ac- 
cepts. 

FULLER, NATHAN E., Middletown, N. Y., to First 
Ch., Binghamton. ‘ 

FULTON, ALBERT C., Kennebunk, Me., accepts 
call to Somersworth, N. H. 

GARDNER, WM., Union Ch., Windsor, and Leeds 
Ch., Arlington, Wis., to Rio and Wyocena. « Ac- 
cepts. 

LEwWIs, ALEX., recently of Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to First Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Clyde Ch. 
has recently been joined to First Ch., and the call 
is to the united churches. 

LIPPINCOTT, WM. A., Chicago Sem., to Absarokee, 
Mont. Accepts, and is at work. 

LUTHER, CLAIR F., Mystic, Ct., to Little Compton, 
R. I. 


Lutz, ADAM R., Oakville, Ct., accepts call to 
: I an ILLUSTRATED = 
Bloomfel. Pelouhet’s "“crasen Quarterlies 


MATHEWS, Rop’t J., recently of Sterling, Kan., 
to Bethany Ch, Emporia. Accepts. 
McCALLuM, HuGH, First Ch., Derby, Ct., to Wal- 








@For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be 

















pole, Mass. unexcelled, and have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school 
McINTOSH, CHAS. H., Worthington, Minn., to periodicals 
Plymouth, Wis. Accepts. O £ edi nie R F.N.P D. D.. REV 
MOORE, NATHAN’L 8., Cromwell, Ct, to Newfane, q ur corps of editors, comprising KEV. fr. N. PELOUBET, D. D., REV. 
ke sli A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., MRS. M. G. KENNEDY, and Mrs. ANNA L. 
VINE, W. L. (U. B.), to Mitchellville, Io. C . sf 
Prewsn, Rouben 'h., Roles Wun. bs Cote BURNS, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guar 
voix. Accepts. antee their worth. 
ROBERTSON, GEO., Mentone, Cal., to Trinity Ch., Ti hh gz Qa rt si 
Los Angeles. Accepts. eacners ua eres 
ROEDER, Rop't, New York, N. Y., to assistant : : } 
neaheiate i Canada Adamate: Gud SO maaan @The greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious to present the lessons in 
most of his time at the East Side Cong’l Mission. the most helpful and concise form. 
SEYMOUR, Epw. P., Interlaken, Mass., to Charle- 
mont. Accepts. Home Department Quarter! 
SLADE, WM. F., First Ch., Braddock, Pa., to Berlin, P P i y - 
N.H. Accepts. Is particularly arranged and adapted to interest and benefit those outside of 
STEELE, ALBERT T., Monroe, Ct., to Bethel for one the immediate Sunday-school. It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 
year. : , “i 
oFcxser, Mousin %, Denke Coedei; Min: Ke: tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 
logg, Ida.. Declines. Superintendents are invited to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites. 
WILLIAMS, SAM’L, Riverton, Neb., to De Witt. w A WILDE COMPANY 
Accepts, and is at work. s e 
Western Office, si 
Ordinations and Installations 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
HOAR, ALLEN J., ,o. Ontario, Ore., Nov. 1. 








STOVER, HOWARD C., | Sermon, Rev. R. B. Wright; | ——— : Se TS 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. Lee, David Lep- 
pert and Dr, J. D. Kingsbury. Mr. Hoar is pas- 
tor at Ontario and Mr. Stover at Council, Ida. 

WILLIAMS, CHAS. H., é. Trinity Ch., Gloucester, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. W. T. McElveen, Ph. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. A. Sanborn, A. J. 
Covell, E. H. Byington, W. H Spence, Nicholas 
Van der Pyl, Israel Ainsworth, C. A. Lincoln, 
E. W. Snow and Drs. D.S. Clark and W. H. Ryder. 





Resignations 


BENTLEY, FRANK D., Edmonds, Wn. Will remove 
to Seatile and engage for a time in business. 

EAKIN, JOHN A., Cresco, Lo., to take effect May 1, 
1906. 

EDMANDS, T. MERRILL, Wahpeton, N. D. 

GARDNER, WM., Union Ch., Windsor, and Leeds 





» Ch., Arlington, Wis. ; ‘“‘ Broken down arches” you hear so much about largely arise be- 

page= nal at ee ee cause children’s feet are not properly fitted—this cannot occur with the 

, HASSOLD, FRED’K A., Lake Linden, Mich. ‘“*True Shape” shoe, 

HEFFLON, Go. H., Dublin, N. H. Our “True Shape” follows nature’s lines, and not only gives the 

poet perc i, ore pons ane Roc ng greatest comfort but greatest service also. They are Goodyear welted, 

Lirts, PALMER, Dinsdale, Io., after six years’ with inner soles as smooth as china. The Goodyear welt sewing gives 
service. He retires from the ministry. the strongest shoe it is possible to make. 

Lusty, Gko., First and College Hill Chs., Lafollette, They are an adaptation from the latest styles for men—‘‘ shoes just 

PRsecoge nnn elec Gon mes: er like papa’s.” Fast color eyelets and all the 1906 ideas enter into the 
effect Dec. 1. making. 

SLADE, Wo. F., First Ch., Braddock, Pa. Womse’ eiuee. 10 66 F:- 50 2600-0 .0 2 cae ceeen ss sgoxadaedinudasdedea?<qhases $2.50 

THomAS, LEwis J., Second Ch., Peabody, Mass., Wal it, BGG Ess n ocd nis. ccc heen ee TS $2.50-—83 


after eight years’ service. 
WILSON, JOHN J., Chelsea Ch., Kansas City, Kan., 


Coe Ce Dug Sa a 5A epard Norwell Co. 


McGown, ALFRED J., Amherst, N. H., Nov. 1. Winter Street through to Temple Place 
Continued on page 731. 
























— 





ce 6wwith J AYNE’S ee almost, infallible remedy for dis- 


eases of the Throat, and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 


EXPECTORANT Cs) 


GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
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In and Around Chicago 


Enforcement of Law 


At a meeting held Sunday afternoon, Nov. 5, 
in the Church of the Covenant (Presby- 
terian), ten churches of different denomina- 
tions were represented. In addresses by Dr. 
W. A. Bartlett and several others it was 
elearly shown that by the law which Mayor 
Dunne has sworn to execute he is under obli- 
gation to order the saloons closed Sundays. 
The meeting was in no sense a fault-finding 
one, rather one in which the refusal of the 
mayor to enforce the law against saloons 
was considered, and resolutions moderate in 
tone, courteous in form, yet explicit in state- 
ment, were adopted, urging the mayor to use 
his power to e:, force this law as well as other 
laws on the statute book. The excuse given 
by the pre-ent mayor and his predecessors, 
that the people do not want the law enforced, 
was pushed aside as unworthy. Monday 
morning this same subject, law enforcement, 
was under discussion, and although two or 
three, on the ground that the mayor was elected 
simply to secure municipal ownership and that 
an effort to divert his attention to something 
else might be fatal to that cause, voted 
in the negative, resolutions similar to those 
passed Sunday afternoon were adopted. Most 
of the ministers think that when a man takes 
an oath to sustain Jaws he should be expected | 
to keep his word, even if by so doing he act | 
against his own convictions. What Governor | 
Folk has done in St. Louis and Mayor Jones 
in Minneapolis it is believed can be done in 
Chicago. 


Visit of Dr. Howard S. Bliss 


The ministers were greatly delighted to | 
listen to Dr. Bliss, president of the Syrian | 
College at Beirut. The college is absolutely | 
unsectarian, though a child of the American | 
Board. It now has about 800 students among | 
them about 100 Mvuhammedans, many Jews, 
some Druses and young men from all the 
Christian denominations of the East. The | 
college never had a brighter outlook and the | 
Christian service it is permitted to render was 
never more important than now. 


Will Professor Terry be Tried for Heresy 

Efforts were made last year to have Prof. 
Milton S. Terry of the Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, put on trial for disbelief 
in some of the doctrines of the Methodist | 
Church regarding the Scriptures. Dr, Terry 
is the author of some fifteen books, one of | 
which, Bible Hermeneutics, has been used 
as a text-book in Methodist institutions for | 
nearly or qnite twenty years. The Doctor be- 
lieves in the Scriptures and in divine revela- 
tion, but he thinks many of the books of the 
Bible are composite in their character and | 
were written at ditferent times and by differ- | 
ent authors. He thinks that the charge of | 
heresy brought against him and against Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, who has been dismissed from 
the Boston school after a professorship of 
twenty-five years, cannot be proved; that while 
both he and Dr. Mitchell as honest students 
do not believe that God wrote the Bible and 
dropped it ready-made out of heaven, but are 
compelled to accept the conclusions of faithful 
research in regard to its origin, they are not | 
for that reason less Christian than those who | 
oppose them. Professor Terry is highly es- | 
teemed for his ability, his careful scholarship, | 
his earnest piety, and is, and long has been, a 
tower of strength in the Methodist theological 
seminary. 


The Chicago Election 

Only about 186,000 out of 360,000 registered 
voters went to the polls. The result is a 
Republican board for the Drainage Canal, with 
young Robert R. McCormick as president of 
it. As $46,000,000 have already been expended 
on this canal, and a good deal of it, the people 
believe, wasted, and as at least $20,000,000 
more will be needed in order to secure abso- 
lutely pure water for the city and its suburbs, 





it is necessary that the drainage trustees be 


men of ability and unquestioned honesty. So 
far as one can judge this has been secured. 
The judges elected are also good men, although 
it would have been well if one or two Demo- 
crats had been chosen in place of one or two 
Republicans. The ** little ballot’’ carried with 
possibly the exception of what is known as the 
‘** forest preserve’? measure. Of the votes cast 
for and against this last measure there is a 
large majurity in favor of it. But the courts 
will have to decide if the law requires, as 


many believe, a majority of all the votes cast | 


at thiselection. If this is the case the measure 
is lost. The opposition to it was based on the 
fact that it creates another taxing body and 
will require nearly $4,000,000 at once for the 
purchase of 37,000 acres of land and may di- 
minish the school fund by a good many thou- 
sand dollars. A proposition to extend the 
mayor’s term of office from two to four years 
and to give the city a new charter was carried, 
as was also an ast to abolish the justice shop 
and its evils and to limit the price of gas and 
enable the city to sell surplus electricity. 
Chicago, Nov. 11. FRANKLIN. 
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Retrodhing. 
Healthful Sleep 


The dragging weight of heavy: bedclothes de- 
stroys rest, increases insomnia, and prevents 
the benefits for which sleep is intended. 


Camel’s Hair 
Blankets 


Are lighter than the best wool, stronger, softer 

nd warmer. HON. CHARLES FRANCIS 

DAMS says: ‘* More colds and rheumatic 
disorders have been contracted trying to sleep 
in cold and damp sheets than the ordinary 
traveler has any conception of. In my judg- 
ment a camel’s hair blanket should find a 
place in the folder of every winter tourist.’’ 


One 10-4 Blanket $5.50 10-4 Blankets $10.00 
For Single Beds, per pair. 
12-4 Blankets $14.00 
For Double Beds, per pair. 


If desiring blankets we should be pl-ased to send 
them C. 0. D. with the privilege of inspection. 


CAMEL’S HAIR BLANKET COMPANY 
NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 





One 12-4 Blanket $7.50 














Religious 


May 4, 1905, 


attitude of well-informed people 
dissatisfaction with the methods 


school workers, teachers of the 
parents have all felt the need of 


certain and beneficent results.’’ 


problem in our 


For the Kindergarten Division 


One Year of Sunday Sch ol Lessons. By Florence U. 
Palmer. Postpaid, $1.00. 


For the Elementary Divisions 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 6-8) 
Manual for Teachers, with lessons, music and manual 


work. By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root 
Kern. (Ready Jan. 1, 1906.) 


ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 9-11) 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin. Postpaid, $1.00. 


For the Secondary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 12-13) 
Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, 91.00. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE (AGES 14-15) 
Samuel By Herbert L. Wiliett. (Ready for use in 
the autumn.) 
ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 16-17) 
The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 
Shailer Mathews. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 


This is the heading of an article which appeared in Zhe /ndependent of 
Preparatory to reviewing some of the books comprising our 
Constructive Bible Studies, the writer says. 


‘* The pressing need of improvement and reform in religious edu- 
cation is felt widely. The advance in psychology, which has led to 
the adoption of new principles of teaching in all secular branches, 
and the progress of Biblical science, which has revolutionized the 


views of the Bible and outworn principles of education. Sunday 


it may be said that no problems connected with the religious life 
are more pressiog, and in no field does improvement promise more 


We believe we have made a real contribution in the attempt to solve this 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


WE CAN SUPPLY THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A Pamphlet on the Graded Curriculum as applied to Sunday School work will be sent free on request. 


Education 


toward the Bible, have compelled 
of instruction based on different 


Bible in schools, and thoughtful 
new methods and new helps, and 


For the Adult Division 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1 00. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By 
William R Harper. Postpaid. $1.00. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton Postpaid, $1.00. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Paper. Postpaid, 54 cents. 


For the Home Division and Priva‘e Circles ~ 

The F reshadowings of the Christ. By William R. 
Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Life of the Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Shailer 
Mathews. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. 
Harper. Paper, 60 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William 
R. Harper. Paper, 50 cents, 


An Outline of a Bible Schoot Curriculum. By George 
W. Pease. Postpaid, $1.65. 
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The Month in Canada 


The Autumn Gatherings 

In addition to general denominational interests 
several matters of special importance were consid- 
ered. One was the oversight of pastoral settle- 
ments by the associations. For years the trend has 
been in this direction, inasmuch as many ministers 
refuse to take part in any ordination which would 
not have the fullest concurrence of the fellowship. 
Theological questions were less in evidence than 
usual, while subjects on evangelism, the spiritual 
outlook and work for young people were more to 
the front. The Jubilee Fund was, of course, in every 
mind, and the last clear bugle call sounded for the 
final march. 


In College Circles 


Professor Youtz has made a good beginning, and 
much is expected from Prof. Irving Wood of Smith 
College, Massachusetts, who will give a course of lec- 
tures on the English Bible. Christian Sociology will 
be added tothe list of studies with Dr. Hill in charge. 
There is also an earnest desire to provide a post- 
graduate course for students abroad. Meanwhile 
it is gratifying to note an increase of students in 
arts and the advanced divinity course. 


Out on the Field 


President George of Chicago Seminary was an- 
nounced for anniversary services at Zion Church, 
Montreal, Oct. 29. Rev. S. J. Wilson has brought a 
bride to Margaree, where the new church edifice 
will soon be dedicated. The pastor and a large sec- 
tion of a church in Illinois are moving to our north- 
west, where they hope to keep their church relation- 
ship intact. 


‘Union among Baptists 


The union of the Baptists and Freewill Baptists 
of the Maritime Provinces was concluded at a mass 
meeting in St. Johns in October. The Daiy Sun 
gives an illustrated six-page report of the move- 
ment and speaks of it as an event of far-reaching 
importance. So do writers from all denominations. 
It is likely that the scattered Free Baptist churches 
in the other provinces will soon fallin line. The more 
general question of union will be further empha- 
sized now that the Baptists are following the exam- 
ple of Presbyterians and Methodists in uniting their 
forces. 


Our Thanksgiving 

Oct. 26 was our national day for this and never 
had Canada greater reason to give thanks. Har- 
vests have been bountiful, work abundant, and 
peace and order universal. Two new provinces of 
almost illimitable resources have been joined to the 
Dominion, while a great transcontinental railway, 
which will be an incalculable factor in our develop- 
ment, has been formally launched by a company of 
enterprise and energy. In religious circles there 
has been a strong, aggressive movement by the dif- 
ferent churches in extending the kingdom of God 
and in coming closer to one another. 


A Cabinet Change 

The retirement of Sir William Mulock from the 
postmaster-generalship of the Dominion is of more 
than passing interest. Through him the letter rate 
to England was reduced from five to two cents, and 
the latter rate substituted for the three-cent rate 
in vogue in Canada and with the United States. 
Through efficient and honest administration the de- 
partment has been placed on a paying basis, and at 
the time of retirement a balance of nearly a half- 
million was atits credit. Reasons of health brought 
about the change, and Sir William, who takes a 
chief justiceship, will be succeeded by Hon. A. B. 
Aylesworth of Alaskan Boundary Commission fame. 

J. Fe. 





Married Churches Dedicate a 
Home 


The erection and dedication of Plymouth’s house 
of worship in Oakland, Cal., mark an event of far 
more than ordinary significance. Plymouth is a 
union of two churches, Plymouth Avenue and Oak 
Chapel. The union presented special difficulties, 
owing largely to the shifting of centers and tend- 
encies of population. The problem has now been 
happily settled so as to strengthen the sisterhood 
of our churches. 

The dedication of this house of worship estab- 
lishes the new family in a beautiful home. Both 
churches turned in all their property, to which 
were added gifts from the Bay Association churches 
and the Church Building Society. The $13,000 
building is a beautiful specimen of the English 
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country cburch, with auditorium and Sunday school 
room communicating, and with social rooms below. 

The dedication services were unusually impress- 
ive. The prayer was offered by Pres. J K. McLean, 
during whose fruitful pastorate of First Church the 
two uniting churches were started in 1874 and 1887. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, now pastor of the fostering mother church. 
Short sketches of the two churches were given. 
The responsive service of dedication had been ar- 
ranged by the beloved pastor, Rev. Miles B. Fisher. 
The dedication bymn, written by Prof. J. W. Buck- 
ham, was sung to a tune composed by Pastor Fisher. 
The pipe organ, received with the Piymouth Avenue 
property, was the first organ of the mother of Cali- 
fornia churches, the First of San Francisco. Its 
ministry of music has already a history of nearly 
fifty years, enriched by precious associations. Plym- 
outh Church, standing in a rapidly growivg section, 
enters upon its career of toi) and sacrifice with faith 
and consecration equal to its opportunity. 

Cc. 8. N. 


An Ecclesiastical Church Union | 
in Vermont 


After a thorough house-to-house canvass and sev- 
eral meetings, a union has been effected between the | 


Congregational and Christian churches in Ran- 
dolph, Vt. The Christian Church voted for pod 
union Oct. 24, and the Congregationalists Oct. 30, 
the final action resulting in a vote of 76 yeas to 36 | 
nays. 

A movement for federating the Christian and 
Congregational churches is also in progress at 
Newport, Me. 
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The Bible in Plain English 


Not a word you cannot understand; 
not a sentence that is not perfectly 
plain. The best scholars of America 
and England worked 29 years to give 
the world 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


The same Bible your 
fathers and forefathers 
used, but in present-day, 
understandable English, 
instead of the English of 
300 years ago. The 
American Standard is 
the best Bible for home, church and 
Sunday school, because it makes every 
meaning clear and plain. 
All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 
get from us, any style of the American Standard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, 
| according to size and binding. (&?~ We sell di- 
rect where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the 
Revised Bible’’ 


our 40-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
| issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
| the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
39k East 18th Street, New York 
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Arlington Sausage 
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aie Different from the aw 
Ordinary Kind 

This is the way we make Arlington Sausage: We take choice fresh 9 
as pork, every particle of which has been closely inspected by a United 
ar States Government inspector stationed at our factory, chop it fine—not 4 





grind it—and season it with pure spices. Then we enclose it in clean 

cases, wrap itin germ proof parchment paper and seal it, a pound ina 

package. All this is done in a factory as clean as your own kitchen. 
Surely such a sausage is preferable to the ordinary kind sold in bulk, 











a4 made you know not where, by you know not whom, and containing ‘you 
ar know not what. After telling you how Arlington Sausage is made, it 
seems almost superfluous to suggest that you insist on having it. Your d 
dealer will supply you. 
] Arlington Sausage is made only by 
v4 
<i jJOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY NT 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of Squire's Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard, d é 
( q Squire's High Grade Hams and Bacon. 
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SAVE MONEY ano 
SECURE COMFORT 


by purchasing at once a pair of 


WORTH 
CUSHION S “4 OES 


SOLE... 
They wear long. They fit fine. They 
resist dampness and obviate colds. 
No other shoe begins to give so much 
foot comfort or satisfaction. For 
Roller Skating this shoe is unequalled. 
All we ask is for you to examine the shoes either in 


your own home or at our store. If you cannot come to 
Boston, write today for our catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Washington St. 


Entrance 2 docrs s uth Macullar Parker Co.’s. 
Up one flight. Take elevator. 


The Books of the Bible 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 
50 cents net; $40.00 per 100 


. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enable the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers, and still more markedly about The 
Apostle Peter: Outline Studies in His Life, Charac- 
ter and Writings. The former is drawn up with 
care, succinctly and clearly, and presents this in- 
teresting phase of Biblical study in a form very 
suitable for the advanced scholar of the Sunday 
school or Bible class.”—The Independent. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago.’ 
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The Union Conference of 
Greater Boston 


This organization has now completed its 
first two years, and its history has been writ- 
ten in two small and very valuable volumes 
by the secretary of its board of commissioners. 
The second meeting, like the first, was held in 
the Old South Church, Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
The afternoon session was announced for 2.30, 
but it was just three o’clock when the meeting 
was called to order. A considerable number 
of people thus had half an hour for quiet medi- 
tation which, it is to be hoped, was not devoted 
to resolves to come late next time. There 
being no moderator present, Col. J. Payson 
Bradley of Phillips Church, South Boston, was 
chosen to that office and Rev. P. T. Farwell of 
Wellesley Hills read the records as secretary 
and gave the report as treasurer. 

The principal matters were the report of the 
commissioners and the statement on behalf of 
the church union. The first of these was read 
by the secretary, Rev. W. R. Campbell of 
Roxbury. It was a well-arranged summary of 
the work done by the board during the year, 
with important conclusions and suggestions 
resulting from participation in this work and 
study of it. It was a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the value of such a board, indeed of its 
prime importance for the maintenance of our 
churches and their advance in the community 
according to their traditions. Churches rent 
by controversy have been brought into har- 
mony, impending divisions have been pre- 
vented, new enterprises have been fostered, 
debts of churches have been paid, legal coun- 
sel has been given in cases where required, 
new organizations have been prevented where 
they would have hindered others, the co oper- 
ation of our benevolent societies has been 
secured in aiding missionary enterprises, and 
this aid has been conserved to the best results. 
No small part of the labor of the commis- 
sioners has been spent in preventing law- 
suits, protecting churches from the encroach- 
ments of other churches, bringing about the 
union of those too weak to remain alone, or 
needing to be removed to other locations in 
order to do better work, the adjustment of 
our work for foreigners and colored people, 
and removing snags in the stream of Congre- 
gational progress. 

No one could have listened attentively to 
this survey of the situation without being con- 
vinced of the great importance of a general 
superintendent of our denominational work 
in Boston and vicinity, which is dependent 
more or less on our missionary societies. No 
increase of official authority, said Mr. Camp- 
bell, is needed, only the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the churches to do their own business 
under wise leadership. It came out in remarks 
by Mr. Charles E. Kelsey that the five com- 
missioners have given more money for the 
work than any other five men, and that what 
has been accomplished represents a great deal 
of their time and thought. As the constitu- 
tion prescribes, several other names were on 
the printed ballots for the election of a new 
board, but it was a foregone conclusion that 
the commissioners of last year should be re- 
elected when it was known that they were 
willing to continue to serve. Without flourish 
or much public discussion Boston Congrega- 
tionalism is making history of which it may 
justly take pride in future under this new 
régime. It only needs that Congregationalists 
should give their attention to present condi- 
tions and opportunities. We should give a 
full outline of Secretary Campbell’s report 
as we did last year were it not that it is to 
be printed and distributed throughout our 
churches. 

The second matter of importance at the 
afternoon session was the statement by Mr. 
Samuel Usher on behalf of the Congrega- 
tional Church Union. This organization is 
now the agent of the Union Conference, and 
through it much of the work of the Union has 
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been done during the last year. Mr. Usher 
knows how to put the business of the Union 
in terms readily understood and convincing 
as to its value. It ‘‘ recognizes the pressing 
claims of the down-town churches, the small 
and struggling churches in newer communi- 
ties and the neglected sections where churches 
should be planted.’’ The three conferences 
composing the Union Conference were each 
asked last year to contribute a specific sum, 
and they responded by giving the full amount 
asked, $8,000. This, however, is far too small, 
and the Union ought to have at least $15,000 
for the coming year. Such an investment 
would mean large increase of contributions 
in the future to all our missionary enterprises. 

At the evening service the congregation was 
re-enforced by a fairly good representation of 
the general public, drawn by the unusual op- 
portunity of hearing both Dr. George A. Gor- 
don and Dr. H. P. Dewey of Brooklyn on the 
same platform. The latter, coming immedi- 
ately from the municipal battle in New York, 
pointed his sympathetic and uplifting address 
with timely illustrations from current life in 
the metropolis, adverting particularly to the 
honesty and courage of Mr. Jerome. His 
leading thought was that the dominant need is 
that of spiritual power, by means of which 
Christians accomplish far more than they are 
able to do with their unaided strength. The 
multitudes today need a shepherd quite as 
much as they do a preacher, and the function 
of the Church is to carry out Christ’s command 
to tend the sheep. 

Dr. Gordon took as his theme Permanent 
Evangelism, and treated it with characteristic 
directness and vigor. The greatest thing in 
Jesus was his own conscience, and the great 
need of today is conscientious living on the 
part of his followers. Four easy substitutes 
are often adopted in place of upright living. 
The first is ecclesiasticism. Another is rit- 
ualism and it is not confined to any one 
branch of the Church. A third substitute is 
doctrine. Correct thinking is no substitute 
for righteous living. And the fourth is periodic 
revivalism. Dr. Gordon expanded this part 
of his address, dwelling upon the disadvan- 
tages of atemporary excitement that lasts a few 
months, relapsing into the old forms of conven- 
tional living. Why should we ministers ask 
outsiders to do our work? The true revivalism 
begins in giving our own souls to the eternal 
God. ‘‘I want,” said Dr. Gordon in closing, 
‘*to share in the great permanent movements 
of the age, to read the abiding books, to guide 
my course by the great unsetting stars.’ 





Repeated inquiries for stereopticon slides 
illustrating early Congregational history 
prompt us to ask if such can be obtained. 








COD LIVER OIL 
AND MORE. 
Some physicians will ques- 
tion the value of raw cod 
liver oil in wasting diseases, 
but they won’t question the 
value of Scott’s Emulsion. 
Scott’s Emulsion is more 
than cod liver oil, It’s half 
digested before the patient 
gets it. Raw cod liver oil is 
a severe tax on the stomach 
of even a healthy person. 
Scott’s Emulsion contains 
glycerine and the valuable 
hypophosphites of lime and 
soda. There’s food in these 
for bone, muscle and tissue. 
Raw cod liver oil offers no 
such combination. 
YCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Earning 
Money 


Any one—man,woman, boy, 






girl—can do it and no exe 
perience is necessary. THE 
Lapvies’ HomeJournatand 
THe SatrurpAy EVENING 
Post have made it sure. All | 
you need is faith in yourself. 
If you think you’re goin 
} ) going 
to amount to something, 
write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 54 Arch St., Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 




















Peter Moller’s } 
Cod Liver Oilf 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the P 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. # 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it ,. 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s , 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.’ 

The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of q 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS } 
























The Children’s Remedy 


! WOODWARD’S 
“GRIPE ge WATER” 




















; Absolutely  §=§=—6s- Doctors 
Harmless Prescribe It 

I For All Disorders of Infants 

: and Children. Babies Like It 


Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 

At all druggists or 
E. FOUGERA @ CO., New York. 
ed freh Geoat Spemp gag gaol anh dant ap Goh 


O Pl U M MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
fatablished 18 5. , Thousands 


have been cured by us. Trealntt can ag een at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


MGS, BELLS 


Hoey Eanes 
The Ole Bat bed Bel Fount 
Only Fine eee 











in in America. 





E tye Pilgrim Press hopes that the public in its 
mad scramble to get copies of “ St. Abigail of 
the Pines” for Christmas gifts will not forget The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest, which is to come out 
in a beautiful new edition in limp leather. Over 
sixty thousand copies of this remarkable little book 
have been sold, and the demand is increasing. 
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hy? Paid for 
12 Years 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Co. is a 
strong, progressive, carefully managed sav- 
ings institution with an excellent reputation 
for reliability and prompt dealing, which 
handles savings accounts from all over the 
country, incluuing those of prominent clergy- 
men, professional and business men (some 
probably in your locality), who heartily in- 
dorse our methods and to whom we are privi- 
leged to refer you. 

our savings will earn 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Earnings remitted 
semi-annually by check or compounded. We 
have never paid less than 5% per year on sav- 
ings, distributing to holders of our certificates 
profits amounting to nearly three-quarters of 
@ million dollars, while materially adding to 
our surplus. 
Our business is conducted under 


New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 

Let us show you how we can handle your 
savings accounts to better advantage than 
mOpAee banking institutions. WRITE 





Assets - ~ $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
and LOAN CO. 
12 Times Building, Broadway 
New York City 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... 











$1,042,689.43 
1,593,8¢ 








358,550.00 
81,700.00 


1,997,079.54 
1,708.50 


Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages Se 
$19,417,329.53 


LIABILITIES. 


























Cash Capital 3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund . 7,210,5 
Unpaid Losses 976,171.49 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 779,270.81 
Reserve for Taxes.........ssessescccece 25, 00 
PRO RE aciedesdescoccsetaasescesecas 7,376,321.23 
$19,417,329 53 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders #$10,376,321.23 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIO C, BUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. epnre, Secretary. 


M H. C Seer le 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, 4ss’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


on your money, in amounts of $100 and 

7 O upwards. Business established in 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


. WAT ° 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG, soston macs’ 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works 0° kent Green Mass. 


K-= 
HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Nearly 2,500 churches use our 
outfits, because simplest and 
best. Your church can have 
a complete outfit for trial at 
your next commanion by sim- 
ply giving us number of com- 
municants to provide for. Re- 
turnable at our expense if not 
er. Address, Th Cc i Serv- 
ice Co., Box 382, Lima, Ohio. 


BELL 


a 
Steel Alloy Church and School Beils. ga ~Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO.; Hillsboro, O. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 727.) 


Stated Supplie: 


HENDRY, THOS., at Trinity Ch., Los Angeues Cal., 
till Rev. Geo. Robertson can assume charge. 

LIVINGSTONE, Roy, Rio Vista, Cal., at Ahtanum, 
Wn. 

MIRICK, Epw. A., formerly of Biwabik, Minn., at 
Lamberton for six months. 

RIDGWAY, ANNIE L., at Lakeville Chapel, Brock- 
ton, Mass., for a few months, under the Mass. 
HR. M. Soc. 


Personals 


Broap, L. P., and Mrs. CASWELL BROAD, are to 
spend the next few months among the home mis- 
sionary fields of Massachusetts. Mrs. Broad’s 
leaflet, Wi-Yu, which Dr. Lyman Abbott once de- 
clared embodied his idea of conversion and his 
theological belief, has been translated recently 
into the Tamil tongue, as well as into French 
and Spanish. 

CLARK, W. D., for desertion of his family and al- 
leged violations of the moral law, has been sus- 
pended for one year from membership in the 
Montana Association of Cong’! Churches. If at 
the expiration of the year Mr. Clark’s innocence 
is not established, the suspension will become 
expulsion. 

DOANE, JOHN, was obliged to postpone assump- 

Gtion of his new charge at Greeley, Col., by a sud- 
den attack of appendicitis. He has rallied well 
from the surgical operation and his recovery is 
probable. 

HARRISON, HIRAM B., and wife, were given a re- 
ception by parishioners in Hastings, Neb., on the 
fifteenth anniversary of their.marriage. 

Mason, Epw. A. (Bapt.), who has been chosen 
pastor at S. Bristol, Me., has been admitted to 
the Congregational ministry. 

NEWTON, J. Epw., Jewett City, Ct., for an essay 
on The Influence of Industrial Combinations 
upon the Condition of the American Laborer, 
has been awarded one of the prizes offered by 
Chicago University. 

SHANK, CHAS. H. (Christian), Lovell, Me., has 
been admitted to the Congregational ministry. 

WILLIAMS, SAM’L, was given a generous sum of 
money at a reception tendered him by the church 
in Riverton, Neb., prior to his entering upon his 
new work in Ve Witt. 


Churches Organized 


CARROLL, ME., 5 Nov., 10 members. Miss Ethelind 
C. Knight, acting pastor. 

PLEASANT VIEW, KAN., 6 Nov., 9 members. 

SUNNYVALE, CAL, 25 Oct., 30 members. Rev. 
R. B. Cherington, Cupertino, in charge. 


Material Gain 


DANBURY, N. H., Rev. E. C. Haynes. Ladies’ 
parlor newly painted and papered ; new windows, 
chairs and china closet added by Ladies’ Church 
Improvement Society; new organ purchased for 
church. 

HASTINGS, NEB., German, Rev. P. J. Theil. New 
bell, weighing over 1,000 pounds and largest io 
the city, purchased by Endeavorers and dedicated 
in two services with special music. 

JACKSON, MICH., Plymouth, Rev. J. A. Cole, has 
voted unanimously to remove to better location 
and improve its property. Outlook good for 
strong city church. Pastor presenting a plan of 
systematic individual effort that brings helpful 
results. 

MARLBORO, MAss., Union.—At monthly church 
supper, the first social event of the year, the pas- 
tor, Rev. L. B. Goodrich, was presented with $100 
in gold as a token of esteem on the opening of 
his tenth year of service. During the summer, 
primary room refurnished by Ladies’ Home Work- 
ers. 

PINCKNEY, MICH., Rev. G. W. Mylne. Church 
building renovated—new chancel, furnace, pews, 
carpet, painting, papering, etc. 

PLAINVILLE, CT., pastorless. Parsonage to be im- 
proved. 

RADNOR, O., Rev. Benj. Harris. New stained glass 
windows, acetylene gas plant put in, interior re- 
decorated, tasteful porch constructed. 

UNION, Io.—New eight-room parsonage in process 
of erection. 

VEAZIE, ME., Rev. E.C. Brown. Three beautiful 
windows, made by C. H. Farley & Co. of Port- 
land, dedicated Oct. 30, with address by Dr. Smith 
Baker, first pastor. They were in memory of 
Deacon Nahum Warren and wife, Mrs. Emma 
Smith Patterson and Japheth W. Dexter and wife. 

WILLIAMSTON, MiIcH., Rev. A. A. Woodlock. 
New parsonage, adjoining church lot, completed 
at cost of $1,800. 

Anniversaries 

FITCHBURG, MAss., Swedish, Rev. C. J. Holm. 
Tenth, observed Nov. 4-6, with aid of choir of a 
decade ago, Worcester string band, quartet 
from Salem St. Ch., same city, and Swedish Con- 
gregationalists from Worcester and Leominster 
attending. 

GREENWICH, CT., Sound Beach, Rev. D. C. Eggles- 
ton. Twoihundred and thirty-fifth, observed ct. 
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29-31. Features were: Welcome by pastor and 
response by Rev. W. J. Long; addresses by Rev. 
L. F. Berry of Stamford, Dr. H. P. Dewey of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Norman Thomas of New York, Dr. 
W. A. Duncan of Boston; greetings from the 
mother church (Stamford), the daughter church 
(Greenwich Second) and historic Hartford 
churches; the entertaining of the Stamford C. E. 
Union and the Fairfield Southwest Conference; 
and the rendering of Gounod’s Gallia by the church 
choir. Asamemorial of the occasion, a beautiful 
individual communion service was given by Mrs. 
J. B. Ford, a member. 

NORTHFIELD AND TILTON, N. H.—Twentieth of 
the pastorate of Rev. Cassander C. Sampson cele- 
brated by a reception, with reminiscences, poem, 
congratulatory addresses and an offering in gold. 
A thoughtful tribute was a letter of appreciation 
to be sent to his mother. 


Dedications 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MAss., Rev. G. A. Gordon. Hand- 
some pulpit Bible purchased with bequest of a 
member, dedicated with sermon by the pastor. 
New hymn-books dedicated at evening serv- 
ice by use of historic hymns chronologically ar- 
ranged. 

















SAVE 


for your own and 
your family’s future. 


You may be surprised to know 
how profitably you can invest 
even an average of $2.00 per 
week in Endowment Life 
Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Cash amount payable to you 
(if living), in 10, 15 or 20 years 
with Dividends (according to 
plan selected). 

If the insured dies before the 
end of the Endowment Period, 
the full amount of the policy is 
paid to the beneficiary. 

We desire to correspond with 
you on the subject and furnish 
full information as to Rates, 
Benefits and Privileges. 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. of America. 


Incorporated as a stock company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F.DRYDEN, ¢ 


: x ’ 
President. ay Without 
& committing 


= ° myself to any 
Home Office : RS action I shall 
NEWARK, Foy 


be glad to receive 

free, particulars and 

rates of Endowment 
Policies. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

A Growing Conference 


Attendance at the Manhattan-Brooklyn 
Conference was one of the largest krown, 
partly due to the presence of delegates to the 
Woman’s Union. If the women workers for 
foreign missions were to hold their spring 
meeting with our conference in May, an even 
larger meeting would probably result. And 
if these experiments were to become a prac- 
tice, the result would practically be a South- 
ern State Association, meeting twice a year, 
the women’s meetings and the conferences 
strengthening each other in attendance and in- 
terest, besides saving time. The conference is 
growing steadily, and ought to be more effec- 
tive. It now represents fifty-six churches and 
nine chapels, or branches, a total of sixty- 
five Congregational centers of energy. Nearly 
a hundred Congregational ministers are in 
the same territory, so that even outside of 
Manhattan borough, a permanent and steady 
growth is going on. Congregationalism, 
(especially as a polity) is no longer an exotic, 
and fellowship was never so strong. 

Clinton Avenue Church warmly welcomed 
both bodies. Reports at the Woman’s Union 
were ali encouraging, while recognizing the im- 
mediate problems of finance, ai.2 extension of 
interest. Mr. Puddefoot gave one of his char- 
acteristic addresses. Mrs. W. H. Sheppard 
told of going From Talladega to the Congo, 
to work among her own people. 

Dr. Frank K. Sanders made his first public 
address in the East in his new capacity and 
created an interest in the work of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society for the denomi- 
nation, which has never before existed. His 
theme was Our Insistent Opportunities, in 
which he described as the result of a recent 
journey his confidence in the heroic workers 
on the frontiers, and his sense of the great- 
ness and immediacy of our opportunity today, 
a sense only gainable at the frontier. Dr. 
Sanders cutlined the rapid changes taking 
place through the great enterprises of this 
decade, and spoke in highest terms of the 
quality of the population flocking Westward 
to establish homesteads. He showed the pio- 





FROM TEXAS 
Some Coffee Facts from the Lone 
Star State. 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, where 
gushing springs unite to form babbling brooks 
that wind their sparkling way through flow- 
ery meads, comes a note of gratitude for deliv- 
ery from the coffee habit. 

**When my baby boy came to me five years 
ago, I began to drink Postum Food Coffee, 
having a feeling that it would be better for him 
and me than the old kind of drug-laden coffee. 
I was not disappointed in it, for it enabled me, 
a small delicate woman, to nurse a bouncing, 
healthy baby 14 months. 

**] have since continued the use of Postum 
for I have grown fond of it, and have discov- 
ered to my joy that it has entirely relieved me 
of a bilious habit which used to prostrate me 
two or three times a year, causing much dis- 
comfort to my family and suffering to myself. 

“*My brother-in law was cured of chronic 
constipation by leaving off the old kind of coffee 
and using Postum. He has become even more 
fond of it than he was of the old coffee. 

**In fact the entire family, from the latest 
arrival (a 2 year old who always calls for his 
*potie’ first thing in the morning), up to the 
head of the house, think there is no drink so 
good or so wholesome as Postum.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The ‘Koad to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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neering value of the work maintained by the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society and in- 
dicated in graphic fashion some specific pres- 
ent oppurtunities, not alone on the frontier 
but in the rapidly growing cities of the Mid- 
dle West and Pacific coast. 


Evangelism and the Second Great Law 


A strong program was provided for the con- 
ference. The Church of the Covenant, Rev. 
Wayland Spaulding, pastor, was admitted to 
membership. Rev. F. H. Jacobs described 
the summer tent- work in Manhattan, and Dr. 
C. T. Baylis gave an account of the work ac. 
complished in the Congregational tent on the 
circus grounds at Broadway. Drs. Hillis and 
Cadman spoke strongly of Dr. Baylis’s work, 
the sacrifice of his vacation during the heated 
term, and their hope for money enough to ex- 
tend the work next summer. Twelve other 
tents were used in Brooklyn. Rev. C. W. 
Shelton gave a graphic account of the new and 
valuable work done in the vacation Bible 
schools expressing the hope that fifty instead 
of fourteen might be held next season. 

Dr. Charles A. Northrop fullowed with a 
rapid fire speech on the evangelism of the six 
societies, and the necessity for systematic giv- 
ing among the poorest as well as the richest. 
In the evening Rev. Messrs. Charles Stelzle, 
O. R. Lovejvcy and Nehemiah Boynton spoke 
on Present Day Applications of the Second 
Great Commandment, representing the Pres- 
byterian department of church and labor, the 
National Child Labor Committee, and the pas- 
toral standpoint respectively. 


Permanent Evangelism in the New Times 


The Brooklyn Brotherhood, after the regu- 
lar monthly lunch at the University Club, held 
a valuable and informal discussion on plans 
projected for this winter. Various methods 
pursued by Drs. Torrey, Chapman and others, 
as well as the Y. M. C. A., were reviewed. 
The consensus of opinion was that in the 
present state of things in the religious world, 
spasmodic or prearranged movements for un- 
usual evangelization are not successful; and 
that permanent gains are more likely to be 
secured by the steady persistent exercise of 
the teaching function of the Church, through 
the faithful and thoroughly equipped minister 
of Jesus and his active church members. Dr. 
Boynton added to the enjoyment of the dis- 
cussion by reminiscences of his early Boston 
days and the conceptions of evangelism then 
predominant. Federation is more than in the 
air when a Christian Socialist, a Jewish Rabbi 
and a Unitarian preacher can speak from the 
pulpit at a Sunday service in a church once 
noted for strenuous orthodoxy, though not 
less orthodox today. 


Years of Patience Rewarded 


After waiting thirty years the Nazarene 
Church has at last been able to purchase a 
site fora permanent home. Out of twenty or 
more denominations represented among the 
colored people in Brooklyn the Nazarene is 
the single church that is Congregational. It 
has held services and Sunday school for the 
last six years in Sumner Hall on Fulton 
Street, but has lacked a suitable meeting place 
for its week-night activities, thus losing much 
needed strength. Nevertheless, it has done 
better than could be expected. There are 
25,000 colored people in Brooklyn. Many ar- 
rive without money or friends, and need a 
religious center where they may be prevented 
from becoming a burden on the community 
and a menace to its peace. Rev. A. J. Henry, 
the pastor, is a quiet, unpretentious man, 
above the average both as preacher and citi- 
zen, and with discriminating knowledge as to 
the needs and general conditions of his race, 
especially in his own field. He hopes for suf- 
ficient funds to erect a thoroughly equipped 
church building without delay. His church 
has given birth to the branches of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. for colored men 
and women, and deserves support in return 





Continued on page 733. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


for December especially useful. It will 
contain the following articles on The 
Life of Christ, the subject for study dur- 
ing the coming year. 





EDITORIAL: Why Do We Study the Life of Jesus? 
HOBEN: The Land of Jesus (illustiated). 
NASH: Jesus and Current Judaism. 
BAILEY: John the Baptist. 
VOTAW: Chronology of the Ministry of Jesus. 
ADENEY: Jesus’ Th -ught about Himself. 
MATHEWS: The /mitation of Jesus. 
GATES: The Use of the Laboratory Method in 
Teaching the life of Uhrist. 
MERRILL: How Shall We Teach the Infancy Stori’s? 
BALDWIN: How / Propose to Teach my Class in 1906, 
FORBES: How I Propose to Teach my Class in 1906 
FORBUSH: low / Proposeto Trach my Class in 1906, 
HODGE: Service of Worshipin the Sunday School. 
Best Books on the Life of Jesus. 
IT WILL PROVE 
BY REASON OF ITS ARTICLES DEALING 
WITH THEIR SPECIAL WORK AND PROBLEMS 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year 
Trial Subscription: Three Months for 25 cents 


Address Department 5 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


EAVE YOUR dressmaking troubles 
; [ to us. We will make your winter 
suit or cloak to order for you, and 
guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 
You take no risk in dealing with us. Let 
us prove how much more becoming and 
better-fitting our garments are than the 
ready-made kind. 


Our best advertisements are our satisfied 
customers. The following letter is a speci- 
men of hundreds we are receiving weekly: 

Jam in receipt cf my suit.and am weil pleased with it. 
It is simply perfect. it could not have been more satts- 
JSactory if 1 had called at your establishment to try it on. 
Mrs. Peter S. Hayes,1108 Wickenden St., Providence, R. I. 


Winter Suits and Cloaks 
. , $6 to #25 


our Book of New York .° 
Fashions and your ma- / 
terial from the beauti- 
ful assortment of saan- 
ples which we send you. 
A few simple measure- 
ments taken at home 
show us the good poiats 
of your figure, and }. 
within one week after 
your order reaches us 
your garment is finished 
and shipped to you. 
Our Style Book Illustrates : 
Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 


We prepay express 
charges to any part 
of the United States, 
which means a big 


saving to you. 

to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our new Winter 
Style Book, showing the latest New York Fash- 
ions, and containing simple directions for takin 
measurements correctly; also a large assortment 0: 
Samples of the Newest Materials. 

Send us your name and address and simply say, 
“Send me your Style Book and Samples,’’ 
and be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the 
colors you desire. 

Write today; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% Years 











Made to Order 
Not Ready-Made 

















It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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for its continued service and sacrifice. Mr. 
Henry, for eight years at Amelia Court House, 
Va., took care of four churches, three of 
which he founded. He has been nearly seven- 
teen years in this one Brooklyn church. 


Swedish Gains 


The Swedish Tabernacle has established 
Congregationalism in South Brooklyn at Fif- 
tieth Street, not far from Bay Ridge and Fort 
Hamilton, its nearest neighbor being Park 
Church. The influx of Swedes in Brooklyn 
borough is more rapid than ever. The sacri- 
fices they make for their church causes are 
hardly conceivable to a native-born American. 
Under the lead of Rev. N. J. Wessell, the peo- 
ple have bought a site, erected and dedicated 
a new church during the late summer. There 
were two dedication services, one in Swedish, 
the sermon being delivered by Rev. Mr. 
Wiman, the former pastor; the second, in 
English, the preacher being Rev. C. W. Shel- 
ton, whose recent activities among Swedes, 
Italians, Germans and Finns, make him wish 
that he had the gift of tongues. 

The Pilgrim Evangelical Swedish is our lar- 
gest church of that language in thecity. Rev. 
Carl G. Ellstrom has built up a congregation 
of about seven hundred in a commodious 
building. Recently Swedes from all over the 
city crowded in to hear Professor Walden- 
strom, leader of the Swedish Free Churches, 
an influential member of Parliament, trans- 
lator of the Swedish Revised Version of the 
Scriptures and editor of the commentary used 
by all ministers of these churches. His stay 
in this country was cut short by the calling of 
the special session of the Swedish Parliament. 


The Gideons and Others 


The Gideons have held largely attended serv- 
ices in Broadway Central Hotel. These were 
the first Sunday services in New York, but 
the Gideons are conducting noon prayer 
meetings at the famous John Street Church. 
Their meetings are simple and full of reality. 
Infidels of twenty years have become Gideons, 
and wear the badge with its jug and torch 
which has brought them the nickname of the 
Pitcher Band. The 5,000 members meet in all 
parts of the globe. The stories of conver- 
sions would make a large and unusual book. 

SYDNEY. 





SHIFT 
If Your Food Fails to Sustain You, 
Change. 

One sort of diet may make a person de- 
spondent, depressed and biue and a change to 
the kind of food the body demands will change 
the whole thing. 

A young woman from Philadelphia says: 

**For several years I kept in a rundown, 
miserable sort of condition, was depressed 
and apprehensive of trouble. I lost flesh in a 
distressing way and seemed in a perpetual 
sort of dreamy nightmare. No one serious 
disease showed, but the ‘all-over’ sickness 
was enough. 

** Finally between the doctor and Father I 
was put on Grape Nuts and cream as it was 
decided I must have nourishing food that the 
body could make use of. 

“The wonderful change that came over me 
was not, like Jonah’s gourd, the growth of a 
single night, and yet it came with a rapidity 
that astonished me. During the first week I 
gained several pounds in weight, my spirits 
improved, and the world began to look 
brighter and more worth while. And this has 
eontinued steadily, till now, after the use of 
Grape- Nuts for only a few weeks, I am per- 
fectly well, feel splendidly, take a lively in- 
terest in everything, and am a changed person 
in every way.”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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Hugh Black Addresses Large 


Audiences 


Rev. Hugh Black of Free St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, author of well-known 
books on Friendship, and Culture and Re- 
straint, and now a professor at Union Sem- 
inary, New York City, first incumbent there 
of achair of homiletics established by Mr. Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, preached Sunday morning in the 
Eliot Church, Newton, and in the evening at 
Appleton Chapel, Harvard University. His 
morning sermon was on the Essentials of Re- 
ligion—repentance, knowledge of God and 
continuance in that knowleige, with text from 
Hosea, ‘‘ Let us follow on to know Jehovah.” 
His large audience was closely attentive and 
went away thoughtful with many comments on 
the sincerity and impelling earnestness of the 
speaker. In the evening he took his text from 
Ezekiel, ‘‘Is he not a speaker of parables?” 
and set forth, with felicity of speech and ex- 
tremely artistic homiletical art, two points. 
First, that the artist or idealist in whatever 
medium always rans the risk, which he knows 
full well and better than any other, of having 
the truth of his message forgotten by those 
who hear and see, in their absorption in his 
manner or method. The scornful, skeptical 
world is wont to say, ‘‘Is he not a speaker in 
parables?” Second, that spiritual truth must 
inevitably be set forth in parabolic, individ- 
ual, experiential form rather than in meta- 
physical definitions. Mr. Black has the as- 
pect of an ascetic. He is profoundly religious 
in temper, and he has the art of effective 
presentation of his trath in a clean-cut, fervid 
and almost dramatic way, rising at times toa 
plane of tragic intensity and dominating moral 
power. His prayers are the simple utterance 
of a child communing with its father, albeit 
Scriptural in terminology, yet not overmuch so. 





Dr. Gladden and the Board 


An Associated Press dispatch reports Dr. 
Washington Gladden as saying in his pulpit 
Sunday: 

The work of foreign missions ought to ap- 
peal today as never before to intelligent men 
in the Congregational churches. The con- 
troversy through which we have been pass- 
ing seems to be happily concluded. There 


/i3 no longer any diversity of opinion among 


us, respecting the principles which should 
guide usin our work. You are familiar with 
the resolution offered at Seattle, which was: 


Resolved, That the officers of the Board 
should neither invite nor solicit donations to 
its funds from persons whose gains have been 
made by methods morally reprehensible or 
socially injarious. 

Iam permitted today to make this statement: 
The principle for which we contended was 
not voted down at Seattle; the Board simply 
declined to take action upon it. I am now 
satisfied that that prineiple will be respected 
in the future action of the Board. 

There need be no fear that moral issues 
will be raised hereafter in the solicitation of 
money. 





To Cure Low Spirits 


Take one ounce of the seeds of resolu- 
tion, properly mixed with the oil of good 
conscience; infuse into a large spoonful 
of the balsam of patience. Distiil care- 
fully a composing plant called others’ 
woes, which you will find in every part of 
the garden of life. Gather a handful of 
the blossoms of hope, sweeten them prop- 
erly with a syrup made of the balm of 
Providence; and if you can get any seeds 
of true friendship, you will then have the 
most valuable medicine that can be ad- 
ministered. But you must be careful to 
get the seeds of true friendship, as there 
is a weed that much resembles it called 
self-interest, which will spoil the whole 
composition.— The Pacific. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our moth- 
ers and grandmothers gave us our daily 
dose of sulphur and molasses every spring 
and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘*blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for 
medicinal use is that obtained from Cal- 
cium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in drug 
stores under the name of Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers. They are small chocolate 
coated pellets and contain the active me- 
dicinal principle of sulphurina highly con- 
centrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, and ex- 
cretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clearand smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood “‘ puri- 
fiers,’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wa- 
fers a far safer, more palatable and ef- 
fective preparation. 





WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Ready now for distribation. Single copies 
2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 








PERMANENT MUSCULAR STRENGTH Cannot ex- 
ist where there is not blood strength. Young men 
giving attention to muscular development should 
bear this in mind. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives blood 
‘strength and builds up the whole system. 


ELEGANT TOURIST SLEBPING CAR SERVICE 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tourist sleepers 
via this popular line leave Boston for Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. Before deciding on a route for your trip 
West, get full particulars by addressing L. P, Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Closing Pastorates 
MR. NASH RETURNS TO CHEPACHET, R. I. 


Rightly considered, the closing of the work of 
Rev. Frank J. Nash at Kingston, after only one 
year’s service, emphasizes the staility of the pas- 
torate, rather than the reverse, for he returns to 
his first church, which he served over six years. 
After an absence of five years, he is unanimously 
recalled to Chepachet, R. I. Rare incidents of this 
kind express confidence in the fullest sense. Mr. 
Nash’s work in church, town and county stands 
out sharply. Eight new names have been added to 
the roll of Mayflower Church, the largest number 
in a single year for fifteen years. Extensive re. 
pairs have been made on the church property. Mr. 
Nash had acquired a unique influence as a public 
speaker in this vicinity on historical, educational 
and reform topics. 
various occasions, in Kingston and adjoining towns, 
is exceptionally long for so brief a period. Those 
who know him intimately in Pilgrim Conference and 
Plymouth Association are surprised to learn of his 
interest in so many departments of life, for they 
have canonized not his activity, but his spirit of 
fellowship, unquestionable sincerity and hopeful- 





THE WOLVERINE, 
FAMOUS 
DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 
BUFFALO, CHICACO, DETROIT 
ALL MICHIGAN POINTS 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R.. 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. | 


Best and latest equipment money can buy. 


The list of his addresses ‘on ~ 
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church he added eighty members in less than four 
years, and in another doubled the membership in 
six years. F. B. N. 


AT THEDFORD AND SENECA, NEB. 


Before Rev. C. W. Preston left for Butler Avenue | 


Church, Lincoln, he was tendered a reception. Peo- 
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‘SEABOARD AIR LINE RY 


SHORTEST LINE 
THROUGH TRAINS WITHOUT CHANGE 


ple from a wide region gathered at the court | 


house and testified their appreciation in manifold | 
ways of the faithful services rendered for the last | 
The influential work of the church | 


five years. 
at Thedford, the well begun church building, the or- 
ganization at Seneca, with preaching service estab- 
lished at different outstations, testify to the faith- 
fulness and energy of the pastor and his wife. Mrs. 
Preston’s influence is especially marked with the 
young people at Seneca, where an active Endeavor 
Society has been organized. H. B. 


A LOSS TO COLUMBUS 


The resignation by Dr. John C. Jackson, Jr., of the 
pastorate of Eastwood Church, Columbus, O., is a 
distinct loss to Congregationalism. Over twenty 
years of his ministerial experience have been spent 
here, nearly eight as pastor of Eastwood Church, 
the remainder in the service of the M. E. Church, to 
which communion he returns as pastor of the Bige- 
low Church of Portsmouth, O. Dr. Jackson is an 
alert, consecrated and sympathetic leader. He 
found his church burdened with a considerable 
debt, and though serious reverses have come to 
leading members, he leaves it out of debt and with 
funds subscribed toward completion of its edifice. 
Though coming from another communion, he was 
loyal in his support of Congregational interests, and 
was always ready to join in interdenominational 
evangelistic efforts. He worked zealously in the 
cause of church federation. 
minister has done so much to build up and sustain 
the local Pastors’ Union. In civic affairs Dr. Jack- 
son gave unstintedly of his time and strength. His 
church, his conference and the dismissing council 
passed resolutions expressing appreciation of his 
faithful and effective ministry. E. J. C. 


A Meeting, Not a Council 


Rey. H. R. McCartney, pastor of the Congrege- 
tional church of Goffstown, N. H_, has been involved 
in a controversy with one member of his church 
which has led to discussions in the local papers and 
has disturbed the peace of the community. Desir- 
ing to end the trouble, he called a council of churches 
which sent representatives to Manchester last week. 


| The assembly having been called to order, Rev. R. 


L. Swain of Laconia was chosen to preside. In re- 
sponse to questions to Mr. McCartney it appeared 


that while he had acted on the advice of other min- | 


isters, neither the Goffstown church nor the other 
person involved in the difference had desired the 
calling of the council, but he had acted on his own 
initiative. The opinion having been expressed by 
some of those present that the proceeding was not 


- | according to Congregational usage, the meeting 


IT'S SUMMER NOW IN 


JAMAICA 


“‘Beyond Winter’s Reach” 
Regular Weekly Sailings 


BY THE 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
of the Hamburg-American Line. Vessels 
superbly equipped, lowest first-class 
rate to Jamaica, $20. 23 days cruise to 
Jamaica, Columbia and Costa Rica, $125. 
Rates include berth and meals. Fud/ 
particulars at 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
a 35-37 Broadway, Sew York 


_159 Randolph Street, Chicago 
1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
91 Olive Street, St. Louis 








—_ 
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| member of a church can . 


HURCH 


voted to dissolve without further action. A state- 


| ment made by the late Dr. Quint in his chapter on | 


councils undoubtedly describes the historic position 

of the denomination as applicable to this case. ‘‘ No 

. . callan er-parte council, 
unless he has been deprived of good standing, and 

| thereby of the right of communing with other 
churches.”’ 


A Missouri Merger 


First and Clyde Congregational Churches of Kan- | 


sas City, Mo., have voted unanimously to unite and 


| have called Dr. Alex. Lewis of Worcester, Mass., at |, 
It is their intention to sell both 
church properties and build a new and commanding |; 


a salary of $5,000. 


structure at a central point and one accessible by 
street cars to a large part of the city. At this writ- 


ing the details of the “‘merger’’ and the location | 


are still to be determined. J. P. OB. 


A life insurance agent in North Wales has | 
been moved by the revival to give up his work | 
| because he believes that insuring human lives | 
If he had studied the | 


is akin to gambling. 
| methods of the American insurance companies 
| now being investigated, he would have seen 


! that they have a sure thing—for the officers 


Probably no other | 


co" Florida a 
over SOUthWEST 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


PINEHURST CAMDEN 
JACKSONVILLE 
And All Florida Resorts 
NASSAU HAVANA 


Also BIRMINCHAM, Ala. 


Direct connection from New England points 
at New York and Washington. Tourists’ 
tickets now on sale at reduced rates via all- 
rail or steamer and rail, allowing stop-over 
privileges. 

Booklets on winter resorts and schedules 
of trains, reservations, ete., of 


CHAS. L. LONGSDORF 
| 360 Washington St., 
Boston 


C. B. RYAN 


G. P. A. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


26T 








Twenty-six fast through trains 
every day—a train every hour in the 
twenty-four and even better —be- 
tween the big cities—Chicago,Toledo, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Such is the extent of the splendid 
service—the greatest in America—af- 
forded by the 


Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. 
| in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie and Big Four Route. 

The Lake Shore is widely recog- 
nized as the most comfortable fast 
service route in America. — 

Address undersigned about your 
travel matters. 

A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 














EADERS of The Congregationalist will be inter- 
ested to know that St. Abigail of the Pines, by 
William Allen Knight, has had the largest advance 














and directors. | vi ee, ee ee 
ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, “RE 
S PRICES. 658 sAS"INCION, ST | BOSTON. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 26. God’s Wonderful Works. 
Ps. 40: 1-11. 

What man has wrought is a more frequent 
subject of conversation today than what God 
has wrought. The modern world glories in 
its mansions and palaces, its towering office 
buildings and extensive manufacturing plants, 
in the march of science, discovery and inven- 
tions, in painting, statuary and in other tokens 
of the strength and cunning of man. But for 
a quiet meditation on Thanksgiving Day or on 
the days that lead up to it, is there any better 
theme than God’s wonderful works? Let us 
think not only of the glories of the sky and 
earth and sea, but of his gracious thought for 
us embodied in other forms, for all things that 
serve as the framework of our lives, that give 
substance and value to the passing days, are 
God’s thought put into concrete form. 





Do we ever think of home as a thought of 
God? It is he who setteth the solitary in fam- 
ilies, who has ordained the home as the center 
of a man’s life, who intends that all its sweet 


ministrations and mutual services shall refine | 


and beautify character and bind members to- 


Who gave you your home, boys and girls, 
young men and young women? Who but the 
Heavenly Father who enabled your parents to 


‘gether in a fellowship which outlasts death. | 


plant and maintain it and to surround your | 
lives from infancy with its protection and its | 
inspiration? There is no more wonderful | 
work of God than this on earth or in heaven, | 


than a Christian home where all are bent on 


doing God’s will. Are we thankful enough | 
for these homes of our childhood, for the | 


sweet memory of them if they are now things 
of the past, for their continuance if we are 
still blessed with them, and even if the circle 
of loved ones is partially broken and tears are 
our portion this Thanksgiving season, may we 
not be thankful that the touch of such a home 
was once upon our lives, and may we not make 
our homes today something more than a mere 
tarrying place for the night, but rather a bit 
of heaven come down to this earth. 





A man’s capacities and opportunities are 
another work of God. Who gave you that 





power to think, to design, to sing, to paint, to | 
invent, to acquire? Not all the factories in | 


the world working day and night for years 
could produce the will, the mind, the con- 
science or the ambition of aman. We may be 


like the brute on certain sides of our nature, 
but in mental and spiritual outfit we are im- | 


measurably removed from lower animals. Are 
we grateful for what God has made us capable 
of doing, even if we have not done all that he 
or our friends expect of us? Think, too, of 
the chances that come in our way daily to 
work, to play, to grow, to achieve, to serve. 
A wise earthly father seeks to provide outlets 
for the activities of his children. He knows 
they enjoy doing things far more than having 
things done for them. That is why God pro- 
vides opportunities for us instead of perfect- 
ing our characters by a single mighty stroke 
of his own. 





Our deepest gratitude is due that work of 
God which theologians term the plan of sal- 
vation. The somewhat worn phrase repre- 
sents all that God has done to help and to 
save man through law and gospel, through 
nature and grace, through every touch of his 
spirit upon one from the cradle to old age. It 
is this vivid sense of God’s reaching down to 
pull him out of the mire that fills the psalm- 
ist’s heart with praise. In these days of the 
exaltation of human ability we think too little 
of him who redeemed us, when there was no 
other eye to pity and no other arm to save. 
We. think too little of this side of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’s relation to us. “ For us mén 








and our salvation” he came down to earth, 
We may well put this gracious provision of 
the father for his erring, needy children in the 
forefront of our Thanksgiving blessings. “‘ We 
love because he first loved us.” ‘*Of his own 
will he brought us forth by the word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of first fruits of his 
creatures.”’ 


Y cafédes 
Invalides 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


What work of God in the history of the 
past year may well evoke our gratitude? 

How may we help others to recognize these 
works of God? 
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The Church: Its great ends are to bring | Better than Coffee 
peace into families, between father and son, : 
brother and brother, between fellow- workmen | Richer than Coffee 
and fellow-worshipers.—Alexander Whyte, | - 

eben eighths Coffee 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


HE new Pullman drawing room and private com- 
partment sleeping cars between Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland on the Overland Limited via 

the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line are 
especially adapted to the needs of the transcontinental 
journey. 

Each car provides standard sections, private com- 
partments and drawing room, (compartment and drawing 
room singly or en suite). The toilet conveniences are 
especially ample, the interior decorations are rich and 
pleasing, the brilliant electric lighting includes individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in each berth, 
compartment and drawing room. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 
composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, 
Booklovers library and handsome observation parlor 
= complete the equipment of the most 

c luxurious train in the world, leaving 
Chicago 8.00 pm daily, over the only 
double track railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri River. Less than 
three days to the Coast. 

All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line. Send four cents 
in stamps for descriptive booklets. 

W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 


a Shows 6000 beautiful gifts from .25ets to $25.000.00 in Sewe._, 
Diamonds, Silverwares, Watches and Art Goods. 

Write your name and address in coupon and mail to us. 

MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, .. ee ee 


B’ way & Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


Catalog FREE 400 Fifth AV., New York City. Address 


(Mail to either address) 
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Think of what you yourself would like for @a 
Christmas. Is there anything that would be ‘Si 
more acceptable than a piece of dainty silver, 
or the more elaborate gift, a complete chest? 
Beautiful silver is appreciated by everyone— 
no matter how much may be possessed, addi- 
tions are always welcome. . 
In choosing spoons, forks, knives, etc., be 
guided by the trade mark 


“1847 
ROGERS BROS.” 


It is your guarantee of quality in silver | 
plate—the original and famous /f) 
**Rogers’’ ware introduced in the year 
1847 aad is known as “Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 
Select Tea Sets, Tureens, Bas- | 
| Ps, kets, Trays, Dishes ofall kinds, 
\ se Candelabra, etc., stamped (~~ 
“2 with this mar k 1. GUARANTEED BY 


CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (:;) GRAND” | MMM 2 Wy \\\\,. era 


highly valued for the 
[T° Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. 
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} ; +. intrinsic worth. All 

It occupies practically no more space than an “Sth dealers sell these 
; ; a r54 | oods. 

Upright. It costs no more than the large Upright. , +4 —— ae a 

It weighs less than the larger Uprights. It is a more “ - logue “L065” to 

artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. It has all , “se or ded ~_ 

the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. It y 


: MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
can be moved throug stairways and spaces smaller 


Meriden, Conn. 


than will admit eyg@ ~ ~#jsmall Uprights. International Silver Co. Successor 


New Yorw Curcaco 


Congioges r « . “iNG & SONS Established Hamiton, Can. 





mont Street, Boston 


) Th. South. East. West 
At Home—Abroad SERIAL BONDS 
FIs C HER IRON AND STEEL TRADES 


pIAN O Our experience with this 


class of investment securities 
affords practical evidence 

hold the same commanding position, that industrial bonds, when 

because of their remarkable capacity 

to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite j ee 
many voluntary endorsements of this tion of stabelity, absolute 
most necessary quality. safety and large interest re- 
“urn. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use Citéylar Nov gsi'ie ftabi: 


is the world’s selling record and estab- lated record of this depart- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the ment of our business, and is 
title, “ America’s Home Piano.” necessarily of interest to 























conservatively issued, em- 
body the unusual combina- 


Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan Sed for i 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. end for it, 


conservative investors. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
J. & C. FISCHER. Dept. P. 1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. CHICAGO 
and 68 WEST 125th ST., 


NEW YORK 
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